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A Business Motive Power 


The time must come when all 
businesses will consider the ad- 
visability of adveitising in the 
same spirit that a manufacturer 
ponders over the advisability of 
adopting a new machine. One 
does not install a piece of labor- 
saving mechanism because it 
suits his fancy; but because the 
efficiency of the business re- 
quires it. 


He expects the new machine 
to reduce his cost to operate— 
perhaps to make a better prod- 
uct—and thus aid him in meet- 
ing competition and making 
larger profits. 


Advertising is exactly similar. 
The man who refuses to con- 
sider it as a possible expedient, 
simply shuts his eyes on one of 
the problems of his business. 
He might as well ignore the 
banks as sources of credit when 
he has need to borrow capital. 


On the other ‘hand, the man 
who looks to advertising to 
checkmate all weaknesses and 
shortcomings of his business 
and to carry it along to victory 
despite these, has a childlike 
faith in the miraculous. 


Advertising will not make his 
product or his service any bet- 
ter than they are; but it will 
bring him the full benefits of 
their merits. It will not elimi- 
nate wastefulness in his factory 
or his store; but it will reduce 
his cost to operate. It will not 
make illogical selling methods 
successful; but it will assist good 
selling methods, and often point 
the way for improving them. 


Advertising is the most in- 
expensive motive power that 
the manufacturer or merchant 
can buy today. It is a form of 
stimulus that brings excellent 
returns on the investment. 


[ Published in co-operation with The a’ 


can Association of Advertising Agencies 























A Happy Bev! The beautiful 
finish of a Keen Kutter knife will 
Its sturdi- 


make his eyes shine. 
ness will please him for many a 
Happy Christmas to come, 





Simmons Hardware 


KEEN KUTTER 


\femoranda for an Inter- 
national Agreement on Book 
Borrowing 


N O “limited-edition-for-subscrib- 
% ers-only” books shall be lent 
except in case of sickness or on 
presentation of a certificate of char- 
acter signed by the applicant’s Sun- 
day school superintendent. 

\Vhen books of this class are lent, 
the lender can not be held to have 
assumed responsibility for injuries 
due either to shock or to disappoint- 
ment. 

subletting of borrowed books shall 
be made a capital offense. 

Borrowers who underscore words 
and phrases or who make pencilled 
marginal notations, such as “How 
true” or “Fine,” shall be isolated for 
indeterminate periods and allowed 
only the Tarzan series to read. 

sorrowers found guilty of the 
jabitual use of scissors, rulers, pa- 

r-cutters or other bulky objects as 

okmarks shall be put on probation, 
during which time they shall be re- 

tired to read the Literary Digest 
jaithfully. 

Books used by the borrower’s chil- 
dren for purposes of vocational train- 
ng shall be considered out of circu- 
ition. 

Books retained so long that the 
ender forgets who has them are to 
e considered public property, the 
ender in such cases being penalized 
ior overconfidence. 

Books by H. G. Wells shall be in- 
terchangeable; that is, one may be 
returned in lieu of another without 
prejudice. The same rule shall apply 
with regard to the works of Arnold 
Bennett. 

No one shall be entitled to borrow 
any book (except review copies) un- 
less he is able to show that he has 
bought at least three books during 
the preceding six months. S. K. 
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Rhymed Reviews 


Martin Pippin in the Apple 
Orchard 
By Eleanor Farjeon. Frederick A. Stokes Co. 
H, what a lovely book to read 
And what a sheaf of tales to 
dip in 

Is this of orchard, flowered mead, 

Disdainful maids and Martin Pip- 
pin! 


That minstrel came to Adversane, 
His tongue with artful ballads 
laden, 
With fearless heart and wily brain 
To liberate a moody maiden,— 


To loose from jailorship morose 


Old Farmer Gilman’s daughter, 
Gillian ; 
For Six Young Milkmaids guarded 
close 


That sweetest lass among a million. 


He told and sang them tales and 
glees 
Of love, 
fruity ; 
He won the milkmaids’ 
keys 
freed to love the captive 
beauty. 


beneath the branches 


hearts and 


And 


And when the gay romance con- 
cludes, 
And burst is every fancied fetter, 
The tales or mirthful interludes ?— 
Let critics argue which are bet- 
ter! 


For when a book’s a tender dream 
That elfin magic purely hallows, 
A mountain brook, a meadow stream 
Of chuckling falls and rippled 
shallows, 


No praise may gild its gold anew, 
No harsh disparagement destroy it; 
In brief, there’s nothing else to do 
But settle down and just enjoy it. 
A. G. 


What Every Husband Knows 

SAID THE First Man: “I’m look- 
ing for a wife who has a good dis- 
position; one who never loses her 
temper.” 

SAID THE SeconpD Man: “I want 
a wife who knows how to keep house, 
and who'stays home nights.” 

Turrp Man: “Give me a wife 
who can cook.” 

FourtH Man: “What I want is 
a girl who has a little money of her 
own, who is pretty good-looking, and 
has no relatives.” 

FirtH Man: “All I ask for is a 
wife I can show to anybody, no mat- 
ter where I am, and I’m glad.” 

Then all the others gathered 
around him and with one acclaim 
shouted : 


“You win!” T. L. M. 



















Combat Sore Thenct 
both Inside and Outside 


Get at infection inside with 
germicidal spray or gargle. A ten 
percent solution of Absorbine, Jr. 
destroys the virulent germs, and 
the combined soothing and heal- 
ing properties of Absorbine, Jr. 
relieve the rawness, hoarseness and 
irritation. 


Break up the congestion outside 
by rubbing Absorbine, Jr. gently 
into the throat muscles, This 
powerful efficient liniment helps 
nature to restore normal blood 
circulation. It draws out the in- 
flammation or soreness. It reduces 
the swelling. 

Absorbine, Jr.— The Antiseptic 
Liniment — treats both cause and 
effect, promptly, aor yar A and 
conveniently and is both safe and 
dependable. It has a clean, agree- 
able odor. Keep it handy for other 
emergencies. 


At most druggists’, $1.25, 07 postpaid. 
Liberal trial bottle, 10c., postpaid. 


W. F. YOUNG, INC. 
162 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 
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THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 


‘TRnee mame MEE Ys met Ore 





The Ruling Spirit 
THERE hasn't been a Christmas yet 
On which I couldn't truly say, 

“T loathe the presents that I get 
And love the ones I give away.” 





ey 


FROM THE ANTIPODES 
“What changeable weather you get in 
Melbourne!” 
“Changeable? If it were changeable 
we'd have changed it F ago!” 
—Bulletin (Sydney) 


























TrusT YouUR OWN THOUGHTS OF 


PACKARD 





a 





In your own mind you instinctively 
award a high place to Packard. 


The thought of Packard comes first, 
and instantly, when the finest cars 
are discussed. 


The name of Packard leaps to your 


lips when you are seeking a synonym 
for the best. 


These instincts, intuitions and im- 
pressions of yours can be trusted. 


They can be trusted because they 
are true—and because your mental 


process in regard to Packard is the 
almost universal process. 


Packard has passed into the inner 
life of the nation and taken a per- 
manent place in literature as symbolic 
of pre-eminence. 


Nothing that we might say of Packard 
could possibly compare with this 
spontaneous, almost unconscious, and 
wellnigh unanimous tribute. 


Trust your own thoughts of Packard 
—they will lead you to unalloyed 
satisfaction. 


Five-Passenger Touring, $2485; Seven-Passenger Touring, #2685; Runabout, #2485 ; Sport 
Model, #2650; Coupe, #3175; Five-Passenger Sedan, #3275; Seven-Passenger Sedan, #3525 ; 
Five-Passenger Sedan Limousine, #3325 ; Seven-Passenger Sedan Limousine, #3575 ; at Detroit 
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“My dear, he’s fabulously rich, and he’s crazy about you. Why don’t you marry him?” 
“His age is so inconvenient. If he were thirty years either younger or older 


I wouldn’t hesitate.” 






















December All the discourse now 
is of the coming Yule- 

16th tide, and Sam and I are 

in high glee because we are again 
bidden to the merry dinner given 
each year by Dr. Bishop, the great 
heart chirurgeon, and his wife Char- 
lotte. And I do remember how Louis 
asked me at the last one to suggest 
a title for the learned professional 
book he was writing, and I did reply, 
“Affaires de Coeur,” but he did not 
call it that. Everybody asking 
what I want for Christmas, and I 
astonish them by answering straight- 
way, “A platinum chain” or “A 
medieval mirror” or “Some old 
gold earrings,” but I doubt if I shall 
have the luck of Mr. Wilde, whose 
aged mother asked him such a ques- 
tion last year, and when he said, “A 
still,” use dame secretly commissioned 
her daughter-in-law to purchase one; 
at a cost of three hundred dollars, 
too, and not knowing at all what 
she had bought. Nor has she dis- 
covered since. To a great din- 
ner in the evening, and sat next 
Mrs. Arnold Brunner, who did prom- 
ise to send me her new book, “The 
Personal Touch,” after I had de- 
claimed on the excellence of its title. 


December Reading in the publick 
17th prints how enfranchised 
(Lord’s Day) Women are planning to 


change the divorce laws, which I 
am glad of, for I have long held 
that the grounds on which marriage 
can be severed most easily are not 
so justifiable as some which aren’t 
mentioned at all. Take poor Marcia 
Bentley, whose spouse is faithful to 


her and supports her in luxury. Yet 
he will never go willingly where she 
wants to go, and he twits her ma- 


liciously in the presence of her 
friends. To the church, where 
the General Confession did start me 
ruminating on how hard it is these 
days to live a godly, righteous and 
sober life after reading modern au- 
thors. Came to me in the after- 
noon a stewardess with whom I once 
crossed, and I surprised and pleased. 
She did tell me of a fine bottle of 
champagne which she had brought 
me, but it had broken on the voyage. 
And although I believed her I had 
liefer she had not mentioned it. 


December Early up, and to the 
18th shops to look for a hat, 
although my = servant 
Emilie cautioned me against buying 
more headgear unless we are plan- 
ning to move to larger quarters. 
Found none, neither, inasmuch as 
no woman should buy a bonnet which 
does, not \#mprove her appearance 
when it is set upon her head. 
To the station to meet our cozen 
Mny, who is to spend the holidays 
with us. . . Encountered my linen 
merchant, who tells me that the 
things I ordered will be ready in 
time, for which praise be to God. . . 
At bridge all the evening, and Amy 
did defend her every error with the 
statement that so they played in Wa- 
tertown, an unanswerable argument. 
My husband, poor wretch, secretly 


very wroth, and he did declare that’ 


he was through for life with bush 
league bridge. And Amy is his 
cousin, not mine. B.L. 





“Are You Theah?” 


CENE: Any Hostelry of “dear 
ol Lunnon.” 

Characters: Visiting Literary Per- 
son (American), Telephone (al- 
leged) Instrument (British—wery). 

10:10 a. Mi—Victim, having eaten 
hearty breakfast, blithely approaches 
instrument. 

10:11 a. M.—Rings. 

10:12 a. M@—Rings violently. 

10:13 a. M.—Still ringing. 

10:14-10:15 a. m.—Ditto, ditto. 

10:16 a.m.—Remembers just in 
time to say, “Are you there?” in- 
stead of the usual thing. Gives al- 
most perfect imitation of any melo- 
drama villain’s conquering air and 
triumphant, “At last!” 

10:17 a. Mai—Requests a number. 

10:18 a. M—Cheerfully repeats 
request. 

10:21 a. Mi—Decides to make it a 
demand. 

10:23 a. Mi—Remembers—just in 
time—that he is a gentleman. 

10:24 a. m.—Recognizing the real 
magnitude of the task he has under- 
taken, he removes coat, collar and 
tie, and generally loosens clothing— 
feeling the instrument in itself is 
enough of an impediment to speech. 
Mentally cancels all engagements for 
the morning. 

10:30 a.mM.—Is rewarded with a 
number. 

10:32 a. ma—Patiently sets about 
the task of disabusing a patently sus- 
picious mind of the conviction that 
the number he has is the number he 
wanted. 

10:35 a. m.—Is convinced he has 
the solution of that age-old problem 
of what happens when the irresis- 


tible force meets the immovable 
body. 
10:45a.m.—Has (five numbers, 


no one of them of the slightest use 
—to him. 

10:50 a. M.—Has a passing flash 
of regret for the absence of “Jack 
the Ripper.” Feels that were that 
interesting individual on the contem- 
poraneous scene there would be need- 
ed but little intelligent direction to 
make of him a real public benefactor. 

11:00 a. mM. —Emphatically repeats 
original number. Makes mental note 
that he must develop the theory that 
had Wordsworth but lived at a slight- 
ly later date he must certainly have 
based his “Intimations of Immortal- 
itv” upon recollections of attempted 
telephonic conversations rather than 




















upon-any memories of a mere fleet- 
ing childhood. 

11:15 a. M—Repeats some stan- 
zas of the late Mr. Campbell’s 
excellent poem, “The Pleasures of 
Hope,” and is amazed at the seeming 
cheerfulness of the poet’s viewpoint. 

11:30 a. M.—Is “put through” and 
is informed that Mr. Tweedledee has 
just gone to lunch. 

11:45 a. m—lIs delighted to find 
himself in just the right mood for 
writing that long-deferred chapter 
of his book on the British Empire, 
that deals with the wrongs of Ire- 
land. 

R. E. A. 


Jonesville Journalism 


“ HEN I first started making 

Jonesville with a sample 
case the town’s only newspaper was 
a weekly with a patent inside ; to-day 
there is an evening daily that pub- 
lishes an edition right after break- 
fast and a morning paper that comes 
out at supper time. 

“The old Weekly Banner was 
printed in a wooden shed up the 
alley behind the Smith House; it’s 
the Hotel New Trianon now. The 
Daily Banner has a publication build- 
ing that is a cross between the Fine 
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Arts building at a World’s Fair and 
a mausoleum. You could find the 
editor of the weekly any time pitch- 
ing horseshoes down by the livery 
stable; now if you want to see the 
editor you wait in a room that looks 
like a de luxe cabin on a six-day 
boat and hand your card to a superior 
person in an afternoon gown. 

“The old man used to set up his 
editorials by hand, composing them 
as he went along; now he has 
them written by a fellow in snappy 
clothes who is filling in the time 
until he writes his first novel. You 
could get a first-page puff in the 
old weekly by paying for a subscrip- 
tion in money in advance; now the 
idea of a welcome is to let you look 
at the rate card. 

“But when it comes to boosting 
Jonesville and making it out the most 
perfect example of God’s handiwork, 
the Daily and the Weekly Banner 
are one and the same paper.” 

McC. H. 


Ancestry 

Dyer: How is young Wyld mak- 
ing out? 

Ryer: Pretty well. But he'll nev- 

er be the bootlegger his father was. 


OpportuNIty knocks, but political 
expediency holds the latchkey. 









Revolt 

A Terse Drama in Two Acts 

Act I 
CENE: A 
you-can. 

Time: 5:05 Pp. M. 

Characters: Edward 
Joseph Major. 

Minor (defiantly) : I'll be hanged 
five times over before I'll go to any 
blithering opera. Bore me to death, 
they do. I’m gonna tell May that 
to-day. Won't let any woman boss 
me. Not by a whole lot, I won't. 

Major (encouragingly): That's 


Speak-as-easy-as- 


Minor; 


right, Ed. Be firm. Only way to 

treat them. Be firm. Firmness is 
the thing; only thing. 
Act 2. 

Scene: Interior of opera house. 


Time: 8:45 P.M. 

Characters : Edward 
Mary Minor, his wife. 

Mrs. Minor: I think “Boheme” 
is the greatest opera ever written. 
Don’t you just love it? 


Minor; 


Mr. Minor: Umph! 

Mrs. Minor: What was that 
you said? 

Mr. Minor: Yes, surely. Of 
course. Yes. 


(CURTAIN ) 
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“Pop gave it to me for Christmas. Just listen to it tick.” 
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“Yo’ kin talk erbout yo’ tukkey an’ yo’ chicken an’ yo’ goose. 





Dem things is good fo’ white 


folks but dis heah is de niggah’s Christmas dinnah!” 


My Husband Says 


HAT he will give me anything I want for 
Christmas and I think that is perfectly 
priceless of him, for I want a lot of things. 

When we were engaged I used to 
think, in my more intimate moments with 
myself, that I’d love to see him in a 
~. lounging robe. 

And I wanted to give him one for Christmas. 
I thought a purple silk quilted one, with a turquoise 
blue lining, and green frogs, would be heavenly. 

But my husband says he wouldn’t be found dead in a 
quilted anything; and the very thought of a green frog 
makes him sick. He savs he never had a chance to lounge 
in his life, and he sees less chance of it now than he ever 
did. 

But I think it would be dreadful if he should have 
a chance to lounge around, and have nothing suitable to 
lounge in. 

But my husband says he thinks Christmas should be a 
time to give things to poor old people, and to little chil- 
dren, and not to load a lot of junk on one’s friends that 
they don’t want. L.. B. $. 








Hey: What’s the trouble between you and your wife? 
Dey: She’s been practicing the Coué system so much 


that now she really thinks she is better than I am. 





More Americanization 


We asked Mr. Edward W. Bok if he hadn’t made 
a mistake in putting the “W.” into his name. He 
wrote us: “Edward W. Bok is right; that is as 
I am now; Edward Bok was the chap who edited 
the Ladies’ Home Journal, and he is no more. It’s 
the real me now, thank the Lord, trying to express 
myself.” 

Atlantic Monthly. 


“Ww AM out of politics,” announced George Washington 

| Gres retiring from the Presidency. “Hereafter I in- 
tend to live my own life. No more George Washington, 
if you please. In future call me just plain George D. 
Washington.” 


“My night riding days are over,” remarked Paul 
Revere. “The man who gave the Middlesex farmers one 
exciting night is on the shelf. Please address me in the 
future as Paul F. X. Revere.” 


“Before we go any further,’ explained Alexander 
Hamilton on the eve of the duel, “I want it distinctly 
understood that whatever the outcome I am going to 
turn over a new leaf and become Alexander M. Hamilton. 
What Mr. Burr thinks of this is no concern of mine.” 


F. W. 





THERE may be a lot of issues confronting the Ameri- 
can people, but all eyes are on silk stockings. 





















First Centaur Flapper: 
Second Ditto Ditto: 





—— 


i ee 


Where are you off to? 
I’m invited to a party to-night, so I’m going to the Beauty Parlors to get 
curry-combed. 


Heroes and Hero Worshipers 


HERE has recently been published the annual honor 
roll of the foremost collegiate football players of 
the past season. Fair enough—who are we, in our 
staid condition, to dispute possession of prominence with 
young gentlemen in stadium condition?—but what price 
the spectators, exclusive of the $3 each paid to be one? 
Anyone who has ever been of that loyal band of alma 
martyrs who each fall willingly submit to best girls’ 
questions, home team misplays, and seats behind goal- 
posts, knows that citations for courage, intelligence and 
physical prowess will find just as many deserving recipi- 
ents around the gridiron as on it. And if there be any- 
one who doesn’t think that the above statement has some 
weight, the following sample list of heroes should prove 
the error of his weighs: 


LIFE’S Att-American Spectators, 1922. 
Angus McLeod: Paid a speculator $15 for a ticket. 
Lucifer Berp: Explained rules of game to wife, who 

persisted in confusing them with rules for girls’ basket- 

ball. Even helped her into the car when starting home. 
/gnatius O’Toole: Did not yell “Robber!” nor offer to 

fight anybody when Referee penalized his side 15 yards. 
Rudolf Turch: West Point cadet who vainly met all 

the special trains, only to have his girl arrive in a 
motor with three Annapolis midshipmen. 


Burtis Curtis: Told his wife to be ready to start for big 
game at 9:30 a. M. Warned her at 9:15 a. M. that 
he was going to start in 15 minutes, and if she wasn't 
ready, he was going on without her. She wasn’t and 


he did. 


Henry Mickeljohn: Former quarterback, who sat through 
championship contest and never once murmured, “I 
wish I was in there for just five minutes; I’d show 
that boob how to run a team!” or words to that effect. 


Robert (“Looney”) Furbish: Although a sports writer, 
correctly designated two winning teams in advance. 
Also refrained from mentioning “crimson dawns,” 
“blue skies,” and “orange sunsets” in his accounts of 
Harvard, Yale and Princeton encounters. 


Marie Purdy: Had a seat close to sidelines, but forbore 
to giggle, squeal, blush, or hide her eyes when a 
player’s jersey was ripped apart. 


Maurice Pratt: When final whistle blew, giving his team 
the championship, broke all gliding records in descend- 
ing from top row of stadium to middle of snake dance 
on field, with eyes shut. Did not even break flask. 


Tertius and Octavus Plump: Undergraduates who re- 


ceived 257 requests for tickets from friends of the 
family, and sent back 257 polite but firm declinations. 


& CG. @. & 
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“Tis mair the pity, Jock, we were na whelpit St. Bernards.” 


A Plea for Universal Coats-of-Armament 


HY do our public officials have no coats-of-arms ? 
I don’t know and that is why I am suggesting 
that the practice be taken up. I offer the following: 
Ambassador Harvey: A _ balloon, punctured, en- 
tangling an American eagle, rampant. A Brit- 
ish lion, laughing, in the background, the field 
surrounded by a border of A. E. F. war ideals. 
Motto: “Woodrow Wilson for president—1912.” 


General Sawyer: A Red Cross hospitalization ex- 
pert (very red and very cross), couchant 
before a star, argent, on a shoulder strap, briga- 
dier general. The whole surrounded by tape, red. 
Motto: “II ne passe pas.” (He does not get by.) 


Andrew Volstead: A _ bar, very 
by red seals, official, across a map of the 
U. S. A drought superimposed. At the top, a 
figure of Public Opinion, dormant, surrounded by 
dry agents, confiscating. Motto: “For the free- 
dom of the seizure.” 


sinister, closed 


Secretary Hughes: A beaver, judicial, under a 
high hat, damming the flow of liquor on U. S. 
ships. A crowd of passengers, damning the 
beaver. Motto: “Hughes to the line, let the ships 
fall where they may.” A. C. M. A. 








The End of His String 


HE movie-magnate fell back in 

to his chair, and leaned hi 
head wearily against the soft re 
upholstery, discreetly decorated wit! 
gold tassels. He fingered a pistol— 
gold-chased and studded with dia 
monds. 

This, then, was the end—fool that 
he was to have been so reckless 
so spendthrift. Before him was the 
script of his latest super-extra-pro 
duction, ready for release to a wait- 
ing public; but—and he faced it for 
the thousandth time—there were no 
adjectives superlative enough for the 
press notices. Heart-throbbing, gi- 
gantic, stupendous, soul-stirring—all 
—all of these, and more, seemed bar- 
ren of meaning. He simply could 
not think of anything larger than 
cataclysmic, or mastodonic, and these 
he had recklessly used together on 
his last production. 

He was tired. If he could only 
say that the picture was ““A No. One,” 
and let it go at that. But he had 
created a demand for superlatives, 
and there were no more. 

He picked up the pistol and shut 
his eyes. A crash—and then silence. 
SUBTITLE 
“And who knows? Mayhap in the 
Great Beyond, where the Sunset 
meets the Morning Mists, he found 
his Heart’s Desire.” 

M. S. W. 


Outline of History 
. i ‘HE days before I knew you were my callow, sopho- 


moric days, 

And now, my dear, I think of them as being Prehistoric 
days. 

I met you, and your many charms were closely veiled in 
mystery, 

But that seems very long ago—we’ll call it Ancient 
History. 

Realization 
myriad— 

A stage that might, I think, be called the Medieval 
Period. 

Now, if it may be said by one who calls himself your 
lover, he’s 

Emerging from an era of remarkable discoveries; 

And, having reached the Modern State, he finds all 
things extraneous 

Except the one tremendous fact that we’re contempo- 
raneous ! * 


dawned that you were One among a 


Grocer: Yes, sir, eggs are ninety cents a dozen. 
Patron: I thought only geese laid golden eggs. 


No matter how flat your conversation may be, a woman 
likes to have it flatter. 
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A Surprise Awaits Santa Claus. 
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Things LI FE © Would Rather 
Like to “Know 


HERE Senator Moses was 
when New Hampshire's light 
went out. 
* * * 


Why Augustus Thomas doesn't 
protect the theatrical managers from 
the ticket speculators. 

* * * 

Why Chicago doesn't prevent May- 
or Thompson's reputation from 
spreading. 

* * x 


Whether Jersey justice isn’t blind 


in one eye, and can't see out of the ° 


other. 
x * * 

Whether Clemenceau discovered 
what interests Americans more than 
themselves. 

i 

What Wayne Wheeler's decision 
will be about the United States Su- 
preme Court. 

* 2s 

Whether Yale still considers foot- 
ball a major sport. 

* * * 

Why short story writers always 
put their characters in public restau- 
rants to conduct private conversa- 
tions. 

* * * 

Who has placed the ban on Owen 
Wister’s latest book, ‘Neighbors 
Henceforth.” 


What chance a letter bearing the 
proposed thirteen-cent stamp would 
have of reaching its destination. 

* * * 


If the female members of the Ku 
Klux Klan wear invisible hair 
nets. 

* * x 


How many Broadway managers 
discovered at the same time that there 
had been a playwright named Shake- 
speare. 

* * * 


If our standing army might not 
just as well sit down. 
> 2 


How far Tammany Hall is from 
the White House. 
se 6 


Whom President Harding will sup- 
port for the Republican nomination 
in 1923. 

* * * 


Why newspapers still print edi- 
torial pages. 
* * * 
If Hollywood is the capital of 
Moronia. 
a 


Whether Lloyd George left in- 
structions to have his mail forwarded 
from No. 10 Downing Street, or to 
have it held until his return. 





Spendthrift 


T seven or eight, I quickly spent 
My small allowance—every 
cent— 

For popcorn balls and peanut bars 
And swarthy chocolate cigars. 
My parents never really knew 
The half—I told a fib or two. 





As I grew up, there came to me 

An increase. Just as rapidly 

I parted with my meed of cash 

For what my elders labeled “trash” : 

Specimen bugs and friendship hearts, 

Trick stationery, cherry tarts, 

Brass bracelets, china dolls and 
beads, 

Hair-ribbons far beyond my needs ; 

The soda-water that I drank 

Would fill a large Socony tank; 

A young and reckless patron I, 

Who never put a penny by. 


A flapper, I remained unchanged: 
More widely then my fancy ranged, 
At crucial interviews I'd hear, 
“Where does your money go, my 


dear ?” 
It went for perfumes, scented soap, 
Sheet music, sidecombs, Watts’s 
“Hope,” 


Embroidery cotton, painted trays, 

Sweets, sweaters, club dues, matinees 

And chestnuts—footless things like 
that ; 

My pocketbook was always flat. 


I thought, of course, the years would 
bring 

Discretion, thrift, and everything. 

They haven’t. Still my income goes 

For futile frills and bibelots; 

For hats I know I'll never wear, 

For waves that vanish from my hair, 

For bath salts, earrings, bits of lace, 

For lotions to anoint my face, 

For linen that I do not use, 

Victrola records, bootleg booze, 

For colored crystal, monograms 

And other people’s little slams, 

With gay abandon I disburse 

The total contents of my purse. 

So, though I have a ripping time, 

I never shall lay up a dime. 


B. L. 


A POLITE comedy is a serious play 
in which the characters are courte- 
ously impolite. 


CELLAR steps will be very much 
worn this winter. 
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pws says a 
headline, de- 


mands a navy 
equal of any in the 
world. 

Another headline 
said the day before 
that Weeks consid- 
ered twelve thou- 
sand officers insuf- 
ficient for our army and felt that 
thirteen thousand was the minimum 
allowance. 

Both of these good gentlemen are 
doubtless right. We ought to have 
as big a navy as any one—as big as 
England has—and a proper little 
army, well-officered, to meet the re- 
sponsibilities that we ought to face. 

For, stars above! we have re- 
sponsibilities. We may not admit it, 
but we have them, and we shall keep 
on having them, and should keep a 
decent provision of military machin- 
ery to meet them. One thinks again 
of Article Ten—that article that took 
thought of an armed force and of 
us as a contributor to it, tokeep the 
peace of the world. We kept out of 
Article Ten, and out of the League, 
and let Europe stew in her own 
juice, and now it is three years gone 
and we are not entirely jolly this 
Christmas. There is too much crape 
in the Christmas wreath, too many 
dead in the Near East, too much 
revolution, too much bad blood, too 
imminent a prospect of an immense 
amount of human misery still to come 
which might have been avoided if 
the allied nations and their associate 
had taken a right course after the 
Treaty of Versailles. 

There is small prospect of peace 
being kept in this world unless some- 
body keeps it. The idea of Article 
Ten was that there should be some- 
body to keep it, the safest keeper 
possible, a committee of the whole. 
To be sure Europe did get its League 
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and Article Ten with it, but the 
trouble has been that the committee 
without our help could not hold to- 
gether and agree on international 
action. The trouble was they fol- 
lowed too much our example, and 
took more thought of themselves 
than for one another. And now 
at this writing the terrible Turk, 
who is only terrible because Western 
Europe is so loath to face him, comes 
to council with an extraordinary 
program of expropriation and pillage 
of millions of people, and we sit here 
shocked and terribly scandalized, and 
wonder whether anybody will stand 
him off. 

It is very inconvenient to have the 
English lay down the job of keep- 
ing this world presentable. The 
English just now don’t want to 
fight. They have lost all the men 
and all the money that they can 
spare. For the moment they are 
very reluctant to be the policemen 
of the world. It looks as if some- 
body else might have to do it. It 
looks so to everybody. Gracious! 
Can it be that the job, or any con- 
siderable part of it, is going to be 
wished onto us? Of course Article 
Ten was objectionable. Of course 
we will never subscribe to it, and 
likely enough we ought not to. But 
that does not let us off from facing 
situations, from realizing beforehand 
what is going to happen if we don’t 
hinder it, and from reading the de- 
tails of it where it does happen. 

If the Turks do anything like what 
they propose to do—drive all the 
Greeks, Jews and Armenians out of 
Turkey—it will make extraordinarily 
bad reading, to which our everyday 
newspaper diet of local murders will 
seem like mere gruel. And they are 
likely to do it unless they are hin- 
dered. They took Constantinople in 
1453 because the spirit of the Cru- 
sades had died out, and the nations 


of Western Europe were too much 
engrossed with the Renaissance, 
and too busy over-reaching one an- 
other, to respond to cries for help 
from the Eastern Empire. They 
have kept a foothold in Europe 
ever since because Christian Europe 
couldn’t agree on any course with 
them. When the Great War ended 
it left them flat on their backs. When 
the rival cupidities of the European 
powers gave them a chance to get 
up and get together, Kemal came 
along and seized it, and now their 
demands embarrass and their plans 
appall all Christendom. 


¢/ 








At TER all, present conditions in 
Europe accord with reasonable 
expectation. They are going from bad 
to worse, but why shouldn’t they? 
Our Ambassador in London is a man 
of cheerful spirit, but speaking at a 
dinner on December 4th he compared 
the present situation to the fog of 
international discord which had come 
over Europe just before the war. 

“The condition of Europe,” he de- 
clared, “has become so immeasurably 
worse in the last two years that I 
do not know what to make of it un- 
less it means the darkness that comes 
just before dawn. If Europe has 
to go through another year like the 
last two, I do not know what will 
happen to it or to any of us.” 

The Allied Premiers were to dis- 
cuss debts and reparations in Lon- 
don on December 9th. Feeling that 


their meeting was of the highest im- 
portance, Colonel Harvey bade them 
“not come to decisions in the spirit 
of hate but in the spirit of tolerance.” 

Possibly it is getting through the 
heads of the managers of Europe 














that they have got to bring some 
new ideas to their councils. Perhaps 
as Christmas draws near it will bring 
them some new appreciation of the 
timeliness and potency of the Christ- 
mas message. 


Four years ago when the Congress 
at Versailles was going on there was 
published a letter dissenting from the 
opinion of a French lecturer in New 
York that it was futile for Mr. Wil- 
son to go to the Peace Congress 
“au nom de Jesus Christ,’ because 
he would not be able to put it over. 
“Mr. Wilson,” said the letter-writer, 
“is not at all likely to tell the Peace 
Congress that the world must be ar- 
ranged as Christ would have it. That 
idea is hardly likely this time to be re- 
corded so explicitly as it was a hun- 
dred years ago in the documents of 
the Holy Alliance. 

“And yet it is the idea that must 
govern the Congress if its efforts are 
to be useful. There is no other idea 
available for the job which has a 
ghost of a chance of succeeding. The 
Holy Alliance monarchs realized that, 
but they botched the application of 
it. The idea of resettling the war- 
torn world on monarchical principles 
could not last, and now the idea of 
resettling it on business principles 
and expecting such a settlement to 
abide, must make shrewd observers 
laugh. Business principles are not 
enough to sustain such a settlement. 
It must rest at the bottom on re- 
ligion, which all civilization has al- 
ways rested on, and because the 
dominating religion of the Allies, and 
almost the only religion of Europe, 
is Christianity, it must rest on that.” 

So it was written four years since. 
What was true then is true to-day 
and possibly has improved a little 
in visibility. The great merit of Mr. 
Wilson was that, unlike M. Clemen- 
ceau, he had a Christianized per- 
ception of international politics. He 
did his best to have it realized at 
Versailles, and had some success, 
the fruits of which were largely lost 
at Washington. The job of Ver- 
sailles as it finally went through was 
not a Christian job at all, and there 
was no American influence in the 
League to better it. 

Well; how have things gone? 
How are they going? Ambassador 
Harvey is as good a witness as any. 
We have quoted him. “If Europe 
has to go through another year like 
the last two, I don’t know what will 
happen to it or to any of us.” That’s 
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very grave language for an ambas- 
sador! And he calls for decisions, 
not in the spirit of hate but in the 
spirit of tolerance—in the spirit of 
Christmas. 


But perhaps the present gloom is, 
as he suggests, the darkness that is 
blackest before the dawn, and it 
matches somehow with that hope to 
read in the paper that Mr. Wilson 
walks again in the street on his own 
legs and unattended. If there ever 
is a picture of Europe reorganized 
as a co-operative continent, Mr. Wil- 
son will belong in that picture. 


HE New Republic says the exe- 

cution of Erskine Childers was 
“a terrible error,” and that to shoot 
Childers was as though Davis, Ste- 
vens and Lee had been shot after 
our Civil War. 


























It must be comfortable in a way to 


be so sure, but the cases are nowise 
alike. Childers was shot, not for 
revenge, not for punishment, but as 
a deterrent to murderous destruction 
and disorder. If the war had been 
over he wouldn’t have been shot. 





5. & 
RTHUR CRAWFORD, who 
died on November 14th, was 


for twenty-five years a helpful and 
honored co-worker with the editors 
of Lire. The special field of his ac- 
tivities was in furnishing ideas for 
pictures and making artistic talent 
available for publication. In _ that 
department he had remarkable gifts. 

With deep regret, and high ap- 
preciation of his services, Lire la- 
ments his passing. 






































“Just what he wanted” 
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The Phenomena Season 


HE ghost in “Listening In” takes his part better 

than the ghost in “Hamlet,” probably because he 
doesn’t have to talk. In most other respects, however, 
“Hamlet” is the better play. 

“Listening In” has everything in psychic phenomena 
except an Indian control dance by Little Laughing-Eyes. 
A haunted house full of strange noises (complicated by 
odd hacking and coughing from the direction of the audi- 
ence), a nomadic ghost with a pointed beard and a 
floating ectoplasm, automatic writing which gives tips 
on the stock-market, death by auto-suggestion, and one 
of the worst last acts in the history of spiritualism. 

When “The Cat and the Canary” first came along, 
we were easy prey for anyone who wanted to say 
“Boo-o!” at us over the footlights. Then, as we saw 
more and more plays like this, we grew hardened and 
came to realize that sooner or later the ghost was going 
to snatch off his whiskers and turn out to be the Dis- 
trict Attorney. We received our ultimate fright at 
“The Last Warning” and are now immune. “Listening 
In” came just about a month too late. In fact, things 
would have gone on just about as usual if it had never 
come at all. That's one of the bitter, bitter things about 
this life. 





R. DILLINGHAM has a a way of get- 

ting people to talk about his annual Globe The- 
atre production before it reaches town. A casual passer- 
by on Broadway (and who on Broadway isn't?) hears 
little groups of people telling each other excitedly that 
“Tip-Top,” or “Good Morning Dearie,” which comes 
into New York next week, is a knockout. This year it 
was “The Bunch and Judy.” As far back as September 
newsboys were yelling out that the new Dillingham show 
was going to be a wonder, and by October the agencies 
had all the seats in the house leased until the Spring 
of 1925. 

Well, “The Bunch and Judy” is no wonder-show. Per- 
haps it was because we expected too much, but we were 
constantly in a state of waiting for it to begin to get 
good. A nicer lot of people were never assembled than 
those who appear in the cast. The Astaires, than whom 
no dancers are easier to watch, Ray and Johnny Dooley, 
and the six most beautiful men in the world, the Brown 

Srothers, all are there. In addition, there is a fairly 
novel arrangement of Musical Comedy Plot 7b and some 
rich, colorful settings. Well, then, what the hell? you 
may ask. 


It possibly all comes down to the fact that Mr. Kern's 
music is water-cress compared to the scores he has fur- 
nished in the past. You don’t expect much except a 
good, substantial frame-work from an Anne Caldwell 
book (which is lucky, as you never get it), but from Mr. 
Kern I have always got at least one pang at the thought 
that I am not a good dancer. This year, however, a 
silver-plated mocking-bird warbler (easily concealed be- 
neath the tongue, much to the mystification of your 
friends) will be given to anyone who, without reference 
to printed notes, can whistle one of the songs from 
“The Bunch and Judy” the morning after seeing the show 
for the first time. 








—__@}—__—— 

F the Negroes in the cast of “Liza” have continued 

to put the same zest and fervor into their performance 
that they did the night we saw it, the original cast is 
probably all dead with exhaustion by now and an entirely 
new aggregation of zealots is in its place. No human 
being could live at the pace they set. 

And yet at the end of a year, “Shuffle Along,” the 
predecessor of “Liza,” seemed to be steaming by with 
its creators still intact in wind and limb; so perhaps 
there is hope for the current production. The comedy, 
as appears to be inevitable in Negro shows, is printed 
in fourteen-point type for use in the primary grades, but 
you have no time to think of the comedy—or the tragedy 
—in your efforts to hold on to your seat to keep from 
being thrown out at the turns. After an evening under 
the elemental influence of “Liza” you come out feeling 
several dozen centuries younger and just a bit dangerous. 


—r»~0ii Onn. 


N the program of “The Bootleggers” is the quo- 
tation: “If this be treason, make the most of it.” 
Well, there are a lot of things that one could call “The 
Bootleggers,” but “treason” doesn’t pop into mind among 
the first. It is about as safe and orthodox a creed for 
presentation in New York City as propaganda for 
mother-love. 
In it are contained all the arguments against Prohibi- 
tion, and as is usual with bald propaganda, it makes the 
other side look pretty rational. The chief virtue of 


“The Bootleggers” is that it stops giving out pamphlets 
long enough to present a vivid picture of the inside 
workings of Prohibition enforcement in the metropolis. 
This feature furnishes several amusing minutes, and the 
play in its more serious moods furnishes several more. 
A large but inadequate cast also helps. 


R.C. B. 
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Owing to the time it takes to print Lire, readers should verify from the daily 
newspapers the continuance of the attractions at the theatres mentioned. 


More or Less Serious 


The Bootleggers. Thirty-Ninth St.—Re- 


viewed in this issue. 


East of Suez. Eltinge—Florence Reed 
showing that a Eurasian girl had her emo- 
tions as well as anyone. 


The Fool. Times Square.—What Christ 
would have done had be been alive today— 
and an actor. 


Gringo. Comedy.—To be reviewed later. 


Hamlet. Sam H. Harris.—John Barry- 
more giving a superb performance, which 
makes the Melancholy Dane less melancholy 
and more human. 


Hospitality. Forty-Eighth St.—Something 
different in mother-love, presented by the 
Equity Players. 

It Is the Law. Ritz.—A good example 
of the back-action mystery pla_. 


Johannes Kreisler. Apolio.—To be re- 


viewed later. 


The Last Warning. Klaw.—Just about 
the last word in novel murdering. Great. 


Listening In. Bijou.—Reviewed in this 


issue. 

The Love Child. George M. Cohan’s.—All 
the French emoticnal complexes, with the 
possible exception of Icve of light wines. 

Loyalties. Gaicty—A darned geod play, 
acted to match. ° 


The Merchant of Venice. 
be reviewed iater. 


Lyceum.—To 


. U. R. Frazee.—Thrilling fantasy d¢al- 
ing with the future of mankind. 


Rain. Maxine Elliott’s—Jeanne Eagels in 
a powerful and bitter showing-up of the 
male sex. 


Six Characters in Search of an Author. 
Princess.—Metaphysical but decidedly inter- 
esting and unusual. 

Whispering Wires. Forty-Ninth St.—Kill- 
ing over the telephone reduced to simple 
terms. 


The World We Live In. Fifty-Ninth St. 


* —Modern civilization made to look silly by 


means of insects. One gorgeous act. 


Comedy and Things Like That 


Abie’s Irish Rose. Republic—For the 
people who like the “funnies.” 


The Awful Truth. Henry Milicr's—Ina 
Claire and Bruce McRae in delightful divore- 
ing. 


The Doormat. Punch and Judy.—To be 
reviewed next week. 
To be re- 


Fashions for Men. National. 


viewed next week. 


Kiki. Belasco.—Home-life of a Parisian 
cocotte, portrayed with vivid effect by Lencre 
Ulric. 


Merton of the Movies. Cort. Glenn 
Hunter in a ounety which makes you cry, 
much to your delight 


The Old Soak. Plymouth—Don Marquis’ 
genial bum in a regulation stage emotional 
setting. 


So This Is London. Hudson.—Caricatures 
of England and America which seem to de- 
light a lot of Americans. 


The Texas Nightingale. Empire.—The 
artistic temperament in its more amusing 
form, with Jcbyna Howland. 


Thin Ice. Belmont.—Percivai Knight as 
J butler who is the only gentleman in the 
st. 


wy Men Leave Home. Morosco.—Prob- 
a 


lem play laid in a bed-room. 
Eye and Ear Entertainment 


Better Times. Hippodrome. — What the 
children really come home at the Christmas 
holidays for. 


Blossom Time. Century.—A_ real score, 
made from Franz Schubert's melodies. 


The Bunch and Judy. 


in this issue. 


Globe.—Reviewed 


Chauve-Souris. Century Roof. Russian 
entertainers in pleasant and naive vaudeville. 


The Gingham Girl. Ear! Carroll.—Not 
half bad. 


Greenwich Village Follies. Shubert.—An 
eyeful, with Savoy and Brennan and a 


bit of Jack Hazzard. 


The Lady in Ermine. Ambassador.—One 
of those elaborate shows, which you have 
difficulty in remembering the following week. 


Little Nellie Kelly. Liberty.—Whiz-bang 


Cchan musical piece 
Liza. Daly's.—Reviewed in this issue. 


Music Box Revue. Music Box.—A great 
deal of money spent on a pretty good show, 
which may be better now than when it 
opened, 


Our Nell. 


next week. 


Nora Bayes.—To be reviewed 


Sally, Irene and Mary. Casino.—One of 
the season’s first hits, with Eddie Dowling 
as its star pertormer. 


Springtions of Youth. Broadhurst.—Staple 
stull. 


Up She Goes. Playhouse Very pleasant 
musical piece made from Frank Craven's 
old hit, “Too Many Cooks.” 

The Yankee Princess. Knickerbocker.— 
A superior score, imported. 


Ziegfeld Follies. New Amsterdam.—Will 
Rogers makes up for the absence of several 
other things. 





































































































INTIMATE GLIMPSES OF AMERICAN GENERALS OF INDUSTRY 
No, 55. Dr. Lyon takes the Lyon girl to luncheon at his favorite restaurant. 
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Lire is about to lay 
before you have to do with 
the torrid days and nights 
of midsummer in New 
York’s crowded tenements ; 
also they have to do with 
the warm hearts of Lire’s 
readers who make possible the splendid work of the 
Fresh Air Fund. 

Before making an announcement which is bound to 
give pleasure to every friend of the Fund—and every 
one who is a friend of little children is a friend of Lire’s 
Fresh Air Fund—let us get through with the cold, dry 
figures themselves. After all they are not so cold and 
dry, if you translate them into terms of child misery 
relieved and turned into the childish joy that goes with 
green fields, good food, wholesome play and sound sleep 
in the good air of the country hills. 

Turn your imaginations loose on this mathematical re- 
view of the year’s work of Lirr’s Fresh Air Fund: 





REcEIPTS AND DisBURSEMENTS 
For the Fiscal Year ended September 30, 1922 





RECEIPTS 
NN SO OO. OR $20,001.32 
Income from Endowments, from Marion Storey 
Fund, James Buchanan Brady Fund, Reserve 
Funds, and from bank deposits ............... 4,612.39 
$24,613.71 
Balance on Hand, October 1, 1921 ............ 658.94 
$25,272.65 
DiIsBURSEMENTS 
Branchville— 
ees os Sra ek ages bee aOR SR SO AAI 3,029.00 
OE 5c. c caddkvesdewk ees eowenv ee 1,289.28 
a rl nc tre ce tet ag cuando ana aew as 2,443.99 
Ee rr ee reer ny ore 915.97 
BEDS croicak mietic cera am esa Rk ev anawne oie 233.53 
ES oe err so cig ci elaine aioaet ne 647.59 
NS ceca cine galiac heciadune na Meaneelan nas 306.71 
I ci in oa core Pe lpameatanascelmininiie 500.00 
EE Ce re 236.21 
Total Expense for Children sent to Staten Island 4,900.00 
I TONER COE nas c 05.5 cede ceicn canvass 1,672.54 
Transferred to Reserve Fund ...............42. 7,104.67 
23,279.49 
Balance on Hand, September 30, 1922 .......... 1,993.16 
25,272.65 


AupiTor’s CERTIFICATE 


New York, October 31, 1922 

We have made an examination of the accounts and records 

of Lirr’s Fresh Air Fund for the fiscal year ended September 

30, 1922, and certify that all receipts, both for general pur- 

poses and for endowments, have been properly accounted for 

and that all disbursements are supported by satisfactory 
vouchers. 

(Signed) Scovell, Wellington & Company, 

Accountants. 


ON’T think of this statement only as a matter of 
dollars and cents. It means that 1,603 little, poor 
children—visualize that total of one thousand, six-hun- 
dred and three children—have been taken out of their 
wretched city life and, at the hottest season of the year, 
sent off for a fortnight’s stay and play in surroundings 


Cold Figures and Warm Hearts 








they could never know were it ? 
not for the goodness of Lire’s EB) 
readers. There were twenty 

parties in all, averaging eighty y 
children each, although many of 
the parties were much larger. 

Most of them, 1,253, to go back 

to figures again, strained the 
Branchville, Connecticut, Farm, so the remainder were 
sent to the Goodhue Farm on Staten Island. 





And—while Lire raps on wood—note this, wise doc- 
tors and careful fathers and mothers. There was not 
a bit of sickness nor an accident among the whole 1,603 
children. Still further, every one of them brought back 
to the city fresh vigor to carry on his hard fight 
to live. 

Largely through the careful management of Mr. and 
Mrs. Mohr, the superintendents at Branchville, the cost 
per child has been brought down to $10.09 from last 
year’s average of $11.93. 

The Fresh Air Endowments are now 250 in number, 
most of them named in honor or memory of some good 
cause or beloved person. Each Endowment, in consid- 
eration of a gift ot two hundred dollars to the Fund, 
insures that every summer, for all time, a child from 
New York’s tenements shall be sent to the country for 
a fortnight, the funds being put in perpetual trust to 
provide an income for that purpose. 


OW for the announcement that will bring pleasure 

to every friend of Lire’s Fresh Air Fund—which, 

as said before, means every friend of little children every- 

where. The Fund is to have another farm to double the 

happiness and health conferred by the one at Branchville! 

A friend of children in New York City has most 

generously given to Lire’s Fresh Air Fund, in perpetual 

leasehold as long as children shall be sent there, a splen- 

did farm of about one hundred acres, convenient to 
the railway station of Gladstone, New Jersey. 


The location is an especially healthful one, well up 
in the Jersey hills, with good soil and an abundance of 
water. Best of all, there runs through it a stream per- 
fectly adapted to wading and safe swimming. New 
buildings will be required and these will be made possible 
by the reserves which the Fund has been accumulating 
with a sort of prescience that some day there would 
come along a generous lover of little children, like this 
one, and give the Fund another farm to double its 
power to scatter happiness and health. 


But remember, good readers of Lire, you have got to 
be even better than you have been, because in the com- 
ing year and in the years to come Lire’s Fresh Air 
Fund will have to provide a whole lot more fresh air 
for a whole lot more children of the tenements. 


In this era of high costs the showing is a remarkable 
one. Railway fares and wages have advanced enormous!) 
Those 1,603 stomachs may be small ones but it takes 
surprising amount of fresh milk, good bread and oth 
edibles to keep them from caving in. Things to eat, even 
of the simplest kind, nowadays cost a lot of money. 
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Old Mr. Beetle: What's all the commotion about? 
Young Mr. Bug: Commotion! Why, pretty Sally Spider has been hanging around under that 
-mistletoe for the last half-hour and not one of those pesky dudes thought to bring a step-ladder. 


Twin Bed-Time Stories 
Revealing the True Christmas Spirit 





T is Christmas night in the Newleighs’ bed-room. They 
have just retired to their twin beds. 

Benepict (complacently settling his head into his pil- 
low): Well, it’s been a pretty good old Christmas for 
you, hasn’t it, Leila? 

Mrs. NewLe1iGH: Why—er—in what way, Benedict? 

Benepict (deciding not to go to sleep immediately) : 
Say, you haven't forgotten that fur coat I came across 
with already, have you? 

Mrs. NEWLEIGH (somewhat confused): Oh yes, of 
course. That was very sweet of you, Benedict. You 
showed the real Christmas spirit. 

BENEDICT (with emphasis) : 
four hundred smackers’ worth. 

Mrs. NEWLEIGH (with the air of one addressing a 
mortal on a lower plane): Oh, there you go—money, 
money. You don’t seem to realize that Christmas spirit 
can't be reckoned on an adding machine. 

Benepict: Can't, hey? Darned funny you didn’t 
talk like this sooner. You'd have saved papa some dough. 

Mrs. Newtetcu: Benedict! It isn’t what things 
cost. It’s the spirit things are given in that counts! 
Men are all alike. They think the minute they wave 
a check in a wife’s face she should shriek for joy. 


I'll say I did. About 


Benepict (gloomily): Well, if anybody’d only start 
waving ‘em in front of my face, /’d shriek for joy! 
Mrs. New.eicu: Of course I appreciated your coat, 
Benedict. Let’s not argue about that any longer. (Sigh- 
ing.) If I seem a little tired it’s because of other things 
that have gone wrong. (After a pause.) I just won't 
know what to say to Mrs. Clyde the next time I see her ! 
Benepict: Well, what’s the trouble with Mrs. Clyde? 
Mrs. NEWLeEIGH (in tones of great distress): Why, 
she sent me the most beautiful Wedgwood bowl you 
ever saw. And that isn’t all. Mrs. Thompson, Mrs. 
Daly and five or six others gave me presents and all 
I sent to any of them was a Christmas card. I never 
DREAMED that they had me on their list this year. 

Benepict: Pshaw! I know what you can tell ’em. 

Mrs. NEWLEIGH (with only the faintest indication of 
hope in her voice): What? 

Benepict: Just hand ’em that line you gave me. Say 
that you only sent them cards because you just learned 
this year it’s the spirit that counts at Christmas. 

Mrs. NewLeicu : Oh—h— 

Benepict (peacefully): Nighty, night, honey! 

(A Rapip put OrperLty CurTa1n) 
7. &. & 




















“why don't they get 

up some flower that 

means a bust in the 
nose!” 
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‘Mamma, Ya better come down to Willie! I told 
_bim not to put butter on his pertatos an’ he Says: 
The H— wid it! Xmas only comes once a year?” 
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Willie simply had to get up “The Bell dont ring 3 | wouder if ‘ 
and get a drink of water. itd be perlite to whistle for ber? 


























TEPHEN is two and a half, and 
has certain very definite rea- 
ms for wanting to complete the 
process of slipping an old iron wash- 
er over the stem of a broken Inger- 
oll. He has been working on it in 
his crib since five o'clock in the 
morning, and here it is barely six- 
thirty when the Head of the House 
comes in, dressed very unbecomingly 
in bath robe and slippers, and says, 
with forced gaiety: 

“Well now, sir, how about going 
downstairs and seeing what Santa 
has brought?” 

There has been a lot of talk about 
this “Santa” for several weeks past, 
none of it particularly interesting. 
It seems that he comes down the 
chimney or something, obviously a 
falsehood. And even if he does, what 
a ust 
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The Young Folks’ Day 


A Child’s-eye View of the Whole Thing 


carried downstairs to where a large, 
brilliantly lighted tree is standing by 
the fire-place. A tree in the house 
is ridiculous in the first place, but 
there is unquestionably something 
nice about those lights. Do you sup- 
pose that by squeezing one of them 
the color could be made to ooze out 
into the hand, and from there be 
transferred to the face, like marma- 
lade or paints? Well, there is no 
way to find out like trying, so here 
goes. 

“No, no, Stephen! Mustn’'t touch 
lights!" (Why will these people in- 
sist on leaving out definite articles 
when talking to anyone ten years 
younger than they are? Do they 
think it makes it any easier to under- 
stand them? They just make fools 
of themselves, that’s all.) “Here, see 











this world, everything stands or falls 
by its ability to be slipped over the 
stem of the Ingersoll. 

Then the Head of the House drags 
out a sort of 
player which you wind up and watch 
jump. The Head of the House 
thinks it is great. He winds it up 
and then says, “Look at that, will you, 
Doris!” Stephen tries to have a go 
at it, but it appears that it must be 
wound up by some older person. And 
if you can’t wind a thing up your- 
self, what is the sense in fooling 
with it at all? 

“Well, I guess Santa Claus was 
pretty good to you,” says a neighbor 
who has come in to see Stephen with 
his toys. “I just love to watch 
their faces when they see all the 
new things,” 


mechanical banjo- 


she says. Anyone 





However, the Head of the 
House and his Wife appear to 
derive a great deal of innocent 
merriment out of talking about 
the event; so it is best to hu- 
mor them and simulate an in- 
terest. 

This is a_ bit too thick, 





though, to be dragged away 
from important work with the 
iron washer and taken down- 
stairs on a purely speculative 
hunt after what this “Santa” 
may or may not have brought. 
It has been emphasized in the 
preliminary conversations on 
the subject that this “jolly old 
soul” reserves considerable lee- 
way to himself in the question 
of whether or not certain 
boys are to receive any pres- 
ents at all, the whole thing 
being contingent on whether or 
not they have been what is 
























































technically known as “good 
boys” during the two weeks 
previous. A glance back at Stephen’s 
behavior during the past two weeks 
convinces him that his chances are 
hardly worth while getting out of 
bed to go downstairs for. 

There is no other way, however, 
as he is picked up bodily (a cow- 
ardly thing for a great big bully 
like the Head of the House to do, 
simply because he has the size) and 





“He is picked up bodily and carried downstairs.” 


this dreat big booful doggie that 
Santa brought Stephen!” (Sicken- 
ing, isn't it?) 

The “dreat big booful doggie” 
turns out to be a flat failure. It is 
too big, to begin with. Then, too, there 
is nothing about it with a hole in it, 
like that washer (by the way, where 
is that washer?) which can be slipped 
over the stem of the Ingersoll. In 


watching Stephen’s face, how- 
ever, would detect nothing 
more inspiriting than a slight 
expression of disgust at the 
Head of the House making 
such a show of himself over 
the mechanical banjo-player. 

This goes on for some time, 
a line of grown-ups stepping 
up and waving some new in 


anity in Stephen’s face and 
saying, “Oh look, ’Teven!” 
(Another one calling him 


“*Teven” is going to get a 
good swift bust in the face) 
and then retiring to play with 
it themselves. 

There are two things left 
in the world that Stephen wants 
to do. One is to try pinch- 
ing those lights. And the other 
is to finish slipping the old iron 
washer over the stem of the 
Ingersoll. The lights are out 
of the question now, but not 
the washer. All you have to 
do is crawl very quietly up the 
stairs and down the hall (the me- 
chanical toys are making so much 











noise that no one will notice you) and 
there, on the floor, is the best little 
toy that God ever made. That, man, 
is a toy! 

And now to get down to work with 
it. After all, Christmas was meant 
for the grown-ups. The rest of us 


have things to do. R. C. B. 
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Christmas Dinner 


A Playlet of the Annual Family Reunion 


HE scene is the dining-room in 

the apartment of Mr. and Mrs. 
Wrench. It was never planned with 
a view to banquets, but you have to 
have all the family to dinner some 
time, and Christmas is as good a day 
as any to get it over with. The din- 
ing-room chairs have been made to 
go around as far as they can, and 
the gaps have been 


They are all in action at the table 

when the scene opens. 

Mr. WreENcCH: Come on, nov, 
Aunt Carrie, how about a little more? 
Here’s a nice little piece looks to 
me as if it had your name writ- 
ten on it. 

Mrs. WRENCH: 
Aunt Carrie. 


Yes, please do, 


thought it was then — just twely 
years ago two days before Christ 
mas, and there was poor Allie’s bo 
that broke through the ice with hi 
new Christmas skates on, and deat 
old Dr. Nurnley took that last cok 
of his preaching his New Year's 
sermon. Yes, a sad, lonely time for 
all of us— 

Mr. WRENCH: 





filled in with a gilt 
chair from the par- 
lor, a_ practically 
mahogany rocker 
from the bedroom, 
and an ingenious 
affair, usually kept 
in the pantry, which 
can be folded into a 
chair if there is ab- 
solutely no _ other 
way to get around 
it, but which feels 
far more like itself 
in its intended capa- 
city as a short step- 
ladder. A small, in- 
distinct uncle from 
Little Falls occupies 
a piano bench, set at 
a slant against one 
corner of the table. 


The characters are: 7) 
Mr. WRENCH 
Mrs. WRENCH se 
Aunt BERTHA, 

who is reputed 
to be able to sign 
her cheque for 
ten thousand dol- 








? 
ee, ’ 


Yay 


Mr. Sodwrecker: Is Brown a good player? 


Caddie: Naw, he can’t play at all. 
“Well—Tll beat him.” 
“Tl bet you won't.” 


‘ he Jouns, 


Come on, now, Ada, 
how about a little 
more? Here’s a nice 
little piece looks t 
me as if it had you 
name— 

Mrs. WRENCH: 
Yes, please do, Ada. 

Cousin Apa: My, 
no, I couldn’t touch 
it. It just seems to me 
as if you New York 
people do nothing 
but eat, eat, eat all 
day long. I should 
think you'd all be in 
your graves long be- 
fore— 

UncLe FRANK: 
Now you take condi 
tions December three 
years ago. Well, 
sir, I was talking 
to this fellow Ed 
Speare, runs this big 
oilcloth mill, a pret- 
ty fine fellow, too, 
and I said, “No, sir,” 
I said, “you can't 
tell me things will 
pick up, not in five 








lars, and never 
even miss itt. 

Cousin Josie, who teaches china 
painting. 

Uncle FRANK, 
business. 

Aunt Carriz, who has tried all 
the doctors. 

Littte Lucy, their daughter, whose 
teeth are expected to straighten 
out nicely by the time she is 
eighteen. 

Cousin CHARLIE, who has never 
seemed to get along very well, 
somehow. 

Cousin Apa, who has heard that 
the New York women smoke in 
public. 

The small, indistinct uncle from 
Little Falls. 


in the linoleum 


Aunt CarriE: Mercy, no, I 
couldn’t get it down. I never was a 
great hand for turkey—I always say 
to Frank when we go out to dinner, 
“Now don't go spending a lot of 
money ordering turkey and stuff, be- 
cause I don’t care a thing about it.” 
I don’t know when I’ve had a piece 
of turkey before to-day—I suppose 
I'll suffer for eating this, later on. 
Dr. Massey says it’s one of the worst 
things you can put in your— 

AunT Bertua: Yes, a sad, sad 
time. Every year I say, “Oh, dear, 
I just dread the holiday season, it’s 
such a sad, sad time.” Your poor 


dear Uncle George came down with 
lumbago—at least, that’s what we 





years nor ten years 
from to-day. And 
what’s more, Mr. Speare,” I said— 
Cousin CHARLIE: Well, you were 
just about right there, all right. 
Cousin Josie (smiling roguish! 
at little Lucy): Seems to me some- 
body’s lost her tongue. (Lucy 
promptly disproves this statement.) 
My, my, I guess if Santa Claus sees 
somebody doing a thing like that, he 
won't be so good to somebody when 
next Christmas comes around! 
(Little Lucy flings herself from 
one side of her chair to the other.) 
Mr. Wrencu: Come on now, 
Josie, here’s a little piece look’s— 
Mrs. WreNcH: Yes, please «0, 
Josie. 
(Continued on page 31) 









































6:05 A. M. I canna rest the whiles ma cannie 
snoot 
‘Saye, **Mac, ma lad, there’s choe- 
olate aboot.” 
a 
2:45 P. M. The maister’s sense of humor's 
deleterious, 
His effort’s more successfu' when 
he’s serious. 
i «a 
. 
| Ae 
r “4 ‘ 
< 
2 





5:58 P. M. Should auld acquaintance be forgot? 
Oho! 
Come gie’s a kissie ‘neath the 
mistletoe. 


— . 
ere Thr ag 
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Aweel, Laddie, Ye Had a Braw Day for It 


Wee MacGreegor’s Christmas 





10:30 A. M. A tyke’s (as Bobbie says) a tyke, 
for a’ this— 
Wha’ sort o° feckless flummery 
d’ye ca’ this? 
a 











: 
—~ 
a 
, 
p 
4:14 P.M. Hoo could I tell—if yell permit 
the question, 
Yon bonnie box containt sic 
indigeestion? 
S ~ 
= ‘ a » 
‘ Z 
, 
al 
8:28 P. M. (and all's well) He murmurs, eyes fast 


closed with slumber-sand, 
“Dod aye! But Christmasses 
are unco graund!™” 
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“East Is West” 


HE movie version of “East Is 

West” is an entirely faithful 
reproduction of the play, constructed 
from blue-print designs. All the 
triteness and the hokum of the origi- 
nal has been retained, but a spark 
of humor has been added which is 
the exclusive contribution of Con- 
stance Talmadge. 

Miss Talmadge is one of the few 
film stars who can be cute without 
being revolting—fresh but not of- 
fensive. She is the world’s cham- 
pion in the standing broad wink. 

The role of Ming Toy, which she 
assumes in this picture, is a foolish 
one at best—and one that is decided- 
ly lacking in novelty. Almost every 
movie actress has to play it at one 
time or another. As a result, the 
theme is known in advance to every 
spectator who has kept his eyes open. 

No one is surprised when the little 
Chinese heroine turns out to be a 
hundred per cent. American and 
therefore does not have to marry 
the lecherous Chop Suey king but 
is free to wed the young Yankee 
world-beater of her choice and spend 
the remainder of her days in his 
palatial home, which is situated in 
San Francisco's most exclusive resi- 
dential district. 

It has happened that way too often 
be fore. 

However, Miss Talmadge is good; 
and Warner Oland, who appears as 
the slant-eyed villain, is excellent 
Between them, they manage to instill 
a semblance of human warmth into 
‘East Is West.” 


HENEVER a Chinese or Jap 
anese picture is shown in a 


movie palace, the proprietor te 
that it is necessary to burn a great 
deal of iffocating imecens im tu 
viditorium to provide the prope 
itt phic ré 

This may be all verv well. But why 


meelf to Oriental 


should he limit h 











films ? 
only countries on earth that smell. 


China and Japan are not the 


“The Toll of the Sea” 


HE new Technicolor film, “The 
Toll of the Sea,” is another 
Chinese story but it is superior to 
“East Is West” in every way except 
box-office value. (Loud laughter. ) 

In the first place, it is done in 
color. This in itself would be no 
recommendation, in view of the 
quality of all previous colored fea- 
ture films. But “The Toll of the 
Sea” is good enough to indicate that 
the day when the screen must limit 
itself to grays and blacks is over. 
The tints here are not perfect, par- 
ticularly in the exterior scenes, but 
they are far ahead of anything that 
has ever been tried before. 

In this picture, too, the heroine is 
really Chinese. She is an actress 
named Anna May Wong, and she 
does not turn out to be a white girl 
after all. She chooses her color at 
the start of the story, and sticks to 
it throughout. Miss Wong, I may 
say, is a remarkable pantomimist, a 
tender, tragic little thing with a 
quality of quiet sadness which is 
reminiscent of Lillian Gish. 

“The Toll of the Sea,” indeed, is 
a sad picture—especially sad because 
it will not achieve one tenth of the 
success which it deserves. 





**“Anna Ascends” 


ESIDES being an exceptionally 
\lice 


courageous one 


competent actress, Brady 
is a commendably 
She is not afraid to make faces, even 
when she knows that the camera is 
watching her and magnifying every 
vrimace a hundred times 


In \nna \ cend he use het 


iastic countenance for ull wef 
th. She distorts her lips, dis! 
ite her These ark twat her ‘ 
boy nto all mann of hare 
Ti eve } Teta Orr le 


than would Mary Miles Minter under 
the same circumstances. 

“Anna Ascends” isn’t much of a 
story, as stories go; but it does give 


Miss Brady a chance to act. That 
alone makes it more worth while 
than most. 
“Hungry Hearts” 
HE advantages which immi- 


grants derive from this Land 
of the Free are always popular with 
our patriotic audiences. Even though 
we vote for restriction at Ellis 
Island, we like to think of ourselves 
as big-hearted, hospitable folk, who 
welcome oppressed aliens with open 
arms and teach them how to wear 
Kollege Kut Klothes. 

“Hungry Hearts” harps on this 
theme, but it comes perilously close 
to the border line between popular 
fiction and unpopular truth. It dares 
to insinuate that some of the immi- 
grants are just as badly off in 
America as they were at home. This, 
of course, is rank heresy. 

The Jewish family which forms 
the center of this drama is a quiet 
one, living peacefully in Russia. But 
every so often a horseman comes 
dashing into their village and beats 
them with a knout. When they see 
him they cry, in terror, “The Cos- 
sack! The Cossack !” 

So they journey to America, and 
go to live in a tenement. When the 
mother of the family beautifies theit 
little flat, the landlord raises the rent 
They refuse to pay, so he summons 
the police; and once more they cry 

The Cossack! The Cossack!” 

There are several potent kicks in 
Hearts 


lhere is also a very fine performancs 


the story of “Hungry 


by Rose Rosanova, who is just a 


ood i Vera (,ordon wa nm i 
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Keep Christmas with a Kodak 


While far too excited to dress, little Jane has popped into bed again 
to pose for a picture with mother’s new Kodak. 

And that only starts the fun. Even now father and Uncle Stan are 
renewing their youth in a snowball fight—and there’s another picture. 


Kodak is a gift that slips out of the holiday box into the spirit of 
Christmas. 





4 lutographic K odaks $6.50 up 


fastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y. 1 Kodes 
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IGURES are usually 

cold things but those 

Lire is about to lay 
before you have to do with 
the torrid days and nights 
of midsummer in New 
York's crowded tenements ; 
also they have to do with 
the warm hearts of Lire’s 
readers who make possible the splendid work of the 
Fresh Air Fund 

Before making an announcement which is bound to 
give pleasure to every friend of the Fund—and every 
one who is a friend of little children is a friend of Lire’s 
Fresh Air Fund—let us get through with the cold, dry 
figures themselves. After all they are not so cold and 
dry, if you translate them into terms of child misery 
relieved and turned into the childish joy that goes with 
green fields, good food, wholesome play and sound sleep 
in the good air of the country hills. 
Turn your imaginations loose on this mathematical re- 

view of the year’s work of Lire’s Fresh Air Fund: 





RECEIPTS AND DisBURSEMENTS 
For the Fiscal Year ended September 30, 1922 
RECEIPTS 
SEP EO ETT Ore TE TT $20,001.32 
Income from Endowments, from Marion Storey 
Fund, James Buchanan Brady Fund, Reserve 


Funds, and from bank deposits ............... 4,612.39 
$24,613.71 
Balance on Hand, October 1, 1921 ............ 658.94 


$25,272.65 


DISBURSEMENTS 


Branchville— 
ngs Sener en eet retreat 3,029.00 
IIR i = cata cle-eakuajie wi enceaneieM aaie agi 1,289.28 
EG sc. a Gurwen calc Mawa ea wR womaeteunets 2,443.99 
BI Siiies caw curhewnceaterseianececkesan 915.97 
ES ee men marcy amr ee Irene rey ee 233.53 
IE a tia oes Scenics ein aa emai ma Nano meee 647.59 
ee ot wah acia bisa s gerade Smanataie SA Saeco 306.71 
EEE OP CETTE OPT CO 500.00 
SOE POET EEE CREE OT OE 236.21 
Total Expense for Children sent to Staten Island 4,900.00 
TNE IE ovis adsesvscenecscaess 1,672.54 
Transferred to Reserve Fund ............eee00: 7,104.67 
23,279.49 
Balance on Hand, September 30, 1922 .......... 1,993.16 
. $25,272.65 





AvupitTor’s CERTIFICATE 
New York, October 31, 1922 
We have made an examination of the accounts and records 
of Lire’s Fresh Air Fund for the fiscal year ended September 
30, 1922, and certify that all receipts, both for general pur- 
poses and for endowments, have been properly accounted for 
and that all disbursements are supported by satisfactory 
vouchers. 

(Signed) Scovell, Wellington.& Company, 
Accountants. 


ON’T think of this statement only as a matter of 
dollars and cents. It means that 1,603 little, poor 
children—visualize that total of one thousand, six-hun- 
dred and three children—have been taken out of their 
wretched city life and, at the hottest season of the year, 
sent off for a fortnight’s stay and play in surroundings 
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Cold Figures and Warm Hearts 


they could never know were it 
not for the goodness of Lirer’s 
readers There were twenty 
parties in all, averaging eighty 
children each, although many of 
the parties were much larger 
Most of them, 1,253, to go back 
to figures again, strained the 
Branchville, Connecticut, Farm, so the remainder re 
sent to the Goodhue Farm on Staten Island. 


And—while Lire raps on wood—note this, wise coc- 


tors and careful fathers and mothers. There was not 
a bit of sickness nor an accident among the whok ()3 
children. Still further, every one of them brought k 
to the city fresh vigor to carry on his hard ht 
to live. ° 
Largely through the careful management of Mr. ind 


Mrs. Mohr, the superintendents at Branchville, the cost 
per child has been brought down to $10.09 from |ast 
year’s average of $11.93. 

The Fresh Air Fndowments are now 250 in number, 
most of them named in honor or memory of some good 
cause or beloved person. Each Endowment, in consid- 
eration of a gift ot two hundred dollars to the Fund, 
insures that every summer, for all time, a child from 
New York’s tenements shall be sent to the country for 
a fortnight, the funds being put in perpetual trust to 
provide an income for that purpose. 


OW for the announcement that will bring pleasure 

to every friend of Lire’s Fresh Air Fund—which, 

as said before, means every friend of little children every- 

where. The Fund is to have another farm to double the 

happiness and health conferred by the one at Branchville! 

A friend of children in New York City has most 

generously given to Lire’s Fresh Air Fund, in perpetual 

leasehold as long as children shall be sent there, a splen- 

did farm of about one hundred acres, convenient to 
the railway station of Gladstone, New Jersey. 


The location is an especially healthful one, wel! up 
in the Jersey hills, with good soil and an abundance of 
water. Best of all, there runs through it a stream per- 
fectly adapted to wading and safe swimming. New 
buildings will be required and these will be made possible 
by the reserves which the Fund has been accumulating 
with a sort of prescience that some day there would 
come along a generous lover of little children, like this 
one, and give the Fund another farm to double its 
power to scatter happiness and health. 


But remember, good readers of Lire, you have got to 
be even better than you have been, because in the com- 
ing year and in the years to come Lire’s Fresh Air 
Fund will have to provide a whole lot more fresh air 
for a whole lot more children of the tenements. 


In this era of high costs the showing is a remarkable 
one. Railway fares and wages have advanced enormously. 
Those 1,603 stomachs may be small ones but it takes a 
surprising amount of fresh milk, good bread and other 
edibles to keep them from caving in. Things to eat, even 
of the simplest kind, nowadays cost a lot of money. 
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PHEN is two and a half, and 


certain very definite rea 


r wanting to complete the 
if slipping an old iron wash 
the stem of a broken Inget 
e has been working on it in 
oclock in the 


and here it is barely six 


since five 


ien the Head of the House 
n, dressed very unbecomingly 
robe and slippers, and says, 
reed gatety: 
about going 
what Santa 


| now, sir, how 
tairs and seeing 
mught ?” 

« has been a lot of talk about 
Santa” for several weeks past, 
of it particularly interesting. 
ms that he comes down the 
something, obviously a 
ood. And even if he does, what 


ev or 


The Young Folks’ Day 
A Child’s-eye View of the Whole Thing 


LIFE 


carried downstairs to where a large 
brilhantly lighted tree is standing by 
\ tree im the 
first 


the fire-place house 


is ridiculous in the place, but 


there is unquestionably something 


nice about those lights. Do you sup 
pose that by squeezing one of them 
the color could be made to ooze out 
into the hand, and from there be 
transferred to the face, like marma 
lade or paints ? Well, 


way to find out like trying, so here 


there is no 


goes. 

“No, no, Stephen! Mustn’t touch 
lights!" (Why will these people in- 
sist on leaving out definite articles 
when talking to anyone ten years 
younger than they are? Do they 
think it makes it any easier to under- 
stand them? They just make fools 
of themselves, that’s all.) “Here, see 


fy ) 3 


~ ¢, } 
, iL the 


t) ;  { 
by its abilitw ¢ 4 er t 
te 1 tin 

then the Hea eli ! 
ut a t ot ba 
plaver which you wu u im! wats 
jump Ihe Head of the Hou 
thinks it is great Hie winds it w 
and then says, “Look at that, will you 


Doris ' 


at it, but it appear 


Stephen tries to have a go 
that it must be 
wound up by some older person, And 


if you cant wind a thing up your 


self, what is the sense in fooling 
with it at all? 
“Well, I guess Santa Claus was 


pretty good to you,” says a neighbor 
who has come in to see Stephen with 
his toys. “I just love to watch 
their faces when they see all the 
new things,” she 


says. 


Anyone 











r 


wever, the Head of the 
e and his Wife appear to 
‘a great deal of innocent 
ment out of talking about 
vent; so it is best to hu- 
them and simulate an in- 


is is a_ bit too thick, 





zh, to be dragged away 
important work with the 
washer and taken down- 

on a purely speculative 
after what this “Santa” 
or may not have brought. 
s been emphasized in the 
minary conversations on 
subject that this “jolly old 
‘ reserves considerable lee- 
to himself in the question 
whether or not certain 
are to receive any pres- 
at all, the whole thing 
. contingent on whether or 
they have been what is 
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known as “good 

during the two weeks 
ous. A glance back at Stephen’s 
vior during the past two weeks 


inces him that his chances are 
ly worth while getting out of 


to go downstairs for. 


here is no other way, however, 


ie is picked up bodily (a cow- 
y thing for a great big bully 
the Head of the House to do, 


ily because he has the size) and 


“He is picked up bodily and carried downstairs.” 


this dreat big booful doggie that 
Santa brought Stephen!” (Sicken- 
ing, isn't it?) 

The “dreat big booful doggie” 
turns out to be a flat failure. It is 
too big, to begin with. Then, too, there 
is nothing about it with a hole in it, 
like that washer (by the way, where 
is that washer?) which can be slipped 
over the stem of the Ingersoll. In 





@Qoyas 
Ww riaMs 


watching Stephen’s face, how- 
ever, would detect nothing 
more inspiriting than a slight 
expression of disgust at the 
Head of the making 
such a himself overt 
the mechanical banjo-player. 


House 
show of 


This goes on for some time, 
a line of grown-ups stepping 
up and waving some new in- 


anity in Stephen's face and 
saying, “Oh look, *Teven!” 
(Another one calling him 


“"Teven” is going to get a 
good swift bust in the face) 
and then retiring to play with 
it themselves. 

There are two things left 
in the world-that Stephen wants 
to do. One is to try pinch- 
ing those lights. And the other 
is to finish slipping the old iron 
washer over the stem of the 
Ingersoll. The lights are out 
of the question now, but not 
the washer. All you have to 
do is crawl very quietly up the 
stairs and down the hall (the me- 
chanical toys are making so much 
noise that no one will notice you) and 
there, on the floor, is the best little 
toy that God ever made. That, man, 
is a toy! 

And now to get down to work with 
it. After all, Christmas was meant 
for the grown-ups. The rest of us 
have things to do. i te 
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Christmas Dinner 





A Playlet of the Annual Family Reunion 


HE scene is the dining-room in 

the apartment of Mr. and Mrs. 
Wrench. It was never planned with 
a view to banquets, but you have to 
have all the family to dinner some 
time, and Christmas is as good a day 
as any to get it over with. The din- 
ing-room chairs have been made to 
go around as far as they can, and 
the gaps have been 


They are all in action at the table 

when the scene opens. 

Mr. WrencH: Come on, now 
Aunt Carrie, how about a little more? 
Here’s a nice little piece looks to 
me as if it had your name writ- 
ten on it. 

Mrs. WRENCH: 
Aunt Carrie. 


Yes, please do, 


thought it was then — just twelve 


years ago two days before Ch: 
mas, and there was poor Allie’s 
that broke through the ice with 
new Christmas skates on, and ; 
old Dr. Nurnley took that last 
of his preaching his New Y 
sermon. Yes, a sad, lonely time 
all of us— 

Mr. WREN« 


Come on, now, Ad 





filled in with a gilt 
chair from the par- 
lor, a_ practically 
mahogany rocker 
from the bedroom, 
and an_ ingenious 
affair, usually kept 
in the pantry, which 
can be folded into a 
chair if there is ab- 
solutely no _ other 
way to get around 
it, but which feels 
far more like itself 
in its intended capa- 
city as a short step- 
ladder. A small, in- 
distinct uncle from 
Little Falls occupies 
a piano bench, set at 
a slant against one 
corner of the table. 


The characters are: 
Mr. WRENCH 
Mrs. WRENCH 
AunT BERTHA, 

who is reputed 
to be able to sign 
her cheque for 
ten thousand dol- 





Mr. Sodwrecker: Is Brown a good player? 


Caddie: Naw, he can’t play at all. 
“Well—Ill beat him.” 


“Tl bet you won't.” 


how about a | 
more? Here’s a 
little piece look 
me as if it had 
name— 


Mrs. WREN 


no, I couldn’t 
it. It just seems t 
as if you New \ 
people do not! 
but eat, eat, eat 
day long. I sh 
think you'd all be 
your graves long | 
fore— 

UncLE FRAN 
Now you take co! 
tions December t! 














lars, and never 
even miss it. 

Cousin Josie, who teaches china 
painting. 

UncLE FRANK, in 
business. 

Aunt Carrie, who has tried all 
the doctors. 

LittLe Lucy, their daughter, whose 
teeth are expected to straighten 
out nicely by the time she is 
eighteen. 

Cousin CHARLIE, who has never 
seemed to get along very well, 
somehow. 

Cousin Apa, who has heard that 
the New York women smoke in 
public. 

The small, indistinct uncle from 
Little Falls. 


the linoleum 


Aunt Carrie: Mercy,.no, I 
couldn’t get it down. I never was a 
great hand for turkey—I always say 
to Frank when we go out to dinner, 
“Now don't go spending a lot of 
money ordering turkey and stuff, be- 
cause I don’t care a thing about it.” 
I don’t know when I’ve had a piece 
of turkey before to-day—I suppose 
I'll suffer for eating this, later on. 
Dr. Massey says it’s one of the worst 
things you can put in your— 

Aunt Bertua: Yes, a sad, sad 
time. Every year I say, “Oh, dear, 
I just dread the holiday season, it’s 
such a sad, sad time.” Your poor 


dear Uncle George came down with 
lumbago—at least, that’s what we 





just about right there, all right. 
Cousin Josie (smiling rogui 
at little Lucy): Seems to me so 
body’s lost her tongue. (J 
promptly disproves this stateme) 
My, my, I guess if Santa Claus s 
somebody doing a thing like that 
won't be so good to somebody w 


-next Christmas comes around! 


(Little Lucy flings herself f 
one side of her chair to the oth« 
Mr. Wrenco: Come on nm 
Josie, here’s a little piece look’s— 
Mrs. WRENCH: Yes, please 
Josie. 
(Continued on page 31) 


Yes, please do, Ad 
Cousin Apa: My 






years ago. Well, 

sir, I was talking 

eo to this fellow Ed 

Zz ; r Youn Speare, runs this big 
‘ 3 % oilcloth mill, a 1 

ty fine fellow, too, 

and I said, “No, sir,” 

I said, “you can't 

tell me things will 

pick up, not in five 

years nor ten years 

from to-day. d 

what’s more, Mr. Speare,” I sai!— 

Cousin CHARLIE: Well, you were 
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Wee MacGreegor’s Christmas 
Aweel, Laddie, Ye Had a Braw Day for It 





10:30 A. M. A tyke’s (as Bobbie says) a tyke, 
for a’ thise— 
ha’ sort o° feckless flummery 
05 A. M. I canna rest the whiles ma cannie d’ye ca’ this? : 
snoot 
‘Says, **Mac, ma lad. there’s choc- 
olate aboot.” 








: , : 
‘_— 
Nes 
7 
- 
P. M. The maister’s sense of humor’s 
deleterious, 
His effort’s more successfu'’ when 
he's serious. 
4:14 P.M. Hoo could I tell—if ye'll permit 
the question, 
Yon bonnie box containt sic 


indigeestion? 





8 P. M. Should auld acquaintance be forgot? 
Oho! 
Come gie’s a kissie ‘neath the 
mistletoe. 








closed with slumber-sand, 
“Dod aye! But Christmasses 
are unco graund!” 


Mil Ou Bree y 8:28 P. M. (and all's well) He murmurs, eyes fast 
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“East Is West” 


HE movie version of “East Is 
West” is an entirely faithful 
reproduction of the play, constructed 
from blue-print designs. All the 
triteness and the hokum of the origi- 
nal has been retained, but a spark 
of humor has been added which is 
the exclusive contribution of Con- 
stance Talmadge. 
Miss Talmadge is one of the few 
film stars who can be cute without 


being revolting—fresh but not of- 
fensive. She is the world’s cham- 


pion in the standing broad wink. 

The role of Ming Toy, which she 
assumes in this picture, is a foolish 
one at best—and one that is decided- 
ly lacking in novelty. Almost every 
movie actress has to play it at one 
time or another. As a result, the 
theme is known in advance to every 
spectator who has kept his eyes open. 

No one is surprised when the little 
Chinese heroine turns out to be a 
hundred per cent. American and 
therefore does not have to marry 
the lecherous Chop Suey king but 
is free to wed the young Yankee 
world-beater of her choice and spend 
the remainder of her days in his 
palatial home, which is situated in 
San Francisco’s most exclusive resi- 
dential district. 

It has happened that way too often 
before. 

However, Miss Talmadge is good; 
and Warner Oland, who appears as 
the slant-eyed villain, is excellent. 
Between them, they manage to instill 
a semblance of human warmth into 
“East Is West.” 


HENEVER a Chinese or Jap- 
anese picture is shown in a 
movie palace, the proprietor feels 
that it is necessary to burn a great 
deal of suffocating incense in his 
auditorium to provide the proper 
atmosphere. 
This may be all very well. But why 
should he limit himself to Oriental 





films? China and Japan are not the 
only countries on earth that smell. 


“The Toll of the Sea” 


HE new Technicolor film, “The 
Toll of the Sea,” is another 
Chinese story but it is superior to 
“East Is West” in every way except 
box-office value. (Loud laughter.) 

In the first place, it is done in 
color. This in itself would be no 
recommendation, in view of the 
quality of all previous colored fea- 
ture films. But “The Toll of the 
Sea” is good enough to indicate that 
the day when the screen must limit 
itself to grays and blacks is over. 
The tints here are not perfect, par- 
ticularly in the exterior scenes, but 
they are far ahead of anything that 
has ever been tried before. 

In this picture, too, the heroine is 
really Chinese. She is an actress 
named Anna May Wong, and she 
does not turn out to be a white girl 
after all. She chooses her color at 
the start of the story, and sticks to 
it throughout. Miss Wong, I may 
say, is a remarkable pantomimist, a 
tender, tragic little thing with a 
quality of quiet sadness which is 
reminiscent of Lillian Gish. 

“The Toll of the Sea,” indeed, is 
a sad picture—especially sad because 
it will not achieve one tenth of the 
success which it deserves. 


*““Anna Ascends” 


ESIDES being an exceptionally 

competent actress, Alice Brady 
is a commendably courageous one. 
She is not afraid to make faces, even 
when she knows that the camera is 
watching her and magnifying every 
grimace a hundred times. 

In “Anna Ascends,” she uses her 
plastic countenance for all it is 
worth. She distorts her lips, dislo- 
cates her nose and twists her eye- 
brows into all manner of shapes. 
However, she manages to describe 
her emotions a little more clearly 





than would Mary Miles Minter : 
the same circumstances. 


“Anna Ascends” isn’t much 
story, as stories go; but it doe 
Miss Brady a chance to act. 
alone makes it more worth 
than most. 


“Hungry Hearts” 


HE advantages which ji 
grants derive from this | 
of the Free are always popular 
our patriotic audiences. Even th 
we vote for restriction at 
Island, we like to think of ours: 
as big-hearted, hospitable folk, 
welcome oppressed aliens with 
arms and teach them how to 
Kollege Kut Klothes. 

“Hungry Hearts” harps on 
theme, but it comes perilously 
to the border line between po; 
fiction and unpopular truth. It 
to insinuate that some of the i 
grants are just as badly ot 


America as they were at home. T! 


of course, is rank heresy. 

The Jewish family which fi 
the center of this drama is a 
one, living peacefully in Russia. 
every so often a horseman c 
dashing into their village and 
them with a knout. When the; 
him they cry, in terror, “The 
sack! The Cossack !” 

So they journey to America, 
go to live in a tenement. Wher 
mother of the family beautifies 
little flat, the landlord raises the 
They refuse to pay, so he sum 


the police; and once more they c! 


“The Cossack! The Cossack!” 
There are several potent kick 
the story of “Hungry Hea 


There is also a very fine performance 


by Rose Rosanova, who is jus 
good as Vera Gordon was in * 
moresque.” 

Which is saying a lot. 
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(Recent Developments will be found 


on page 32) 
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Keep Christmas with a Kodak 


While far too excited to dress, little Jane has popped into bed again 


to pose for a picture with mother’s new Kodak. 


And that only starts the fun. Even now father and Uncle Stan are 
renewing their youth in a snowball fight—and there’s another picture. 
Kodak is a gift that slips out of the holiday box into the spirit of 


Christmas. 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y. rie Kodaé City 


a 


Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up 


































Heading the List 
He had just enlisted in the N 
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By Magnificent New 


Specially Chartered 
Twin-Screw Turbine Oil-Burner, 


EGYPT 


Italy, Sicily, Riviera, Monte 





robes ; an : 
famous Cunard cuisine and service. 
for meals.) 


Free stop-over in Europe, returning via 
steamer from France or England at 





tlerranean 


(Limited to 450 guests—about half capacity) 


CUNARD S. S. “SCYTHIA” 
Sailing Jan. 30, 1923, returning April 2, visiting 


Madeira, Portugal, Spain, Gibraltar, Algiers, 
Tunis, Holy Land, Constantinople, Greece, 


The “Scythia” is a veritable floating palace, with spa- | 
cious decks, lounges, veranda cafes, 2 elevators, com- 
modious state-rooms with running water and large ward- 
bedrooms and suites with private baths. 








20,000 Tons 


Carlo, etc. | 


| 
The | 
(Only one sitting 


any Cunard 
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The Christmas Gift That They 


It ensures your being thanked for your 
gift—not’ merely for your giving— and 
means the pleasure of receiving a satisfy- 
ing new present each week in the year. 
Just try this once and see for yourself! 


A Christmas Card in colors announc- 
ing your gift will be sent upon request. 


Enclosed find Five Dollars (Canadian $5.80, Foreign 
$6.60). 





later date. 





Rates, deck plans, itinerary and full informa- 
tion on request. Early reservation advisable. 
Also De Luxe Tours to Europe, South 
America, Japan, China, California, 
Honolulu, West Indies, Bermuda, etc. 


FRANK TOURIST COMPANY 


) (Established 1875) 


q 487 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 219 So. 15th ST., PHILADELPHIA ¢ 




















With a Christmas Card from 





Lire, 598 Madison Avenue, New York 
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Civic Pride 
“ OTTENEST place on earth; 
R forgotten hole!” growled Phil. 
I agreed, tersely, for just as I 
was about to speak my feelings at 
length there came the sharp, heart- 
rending bang of a blow-out—the third 


in the last two hours. I put on the 


brakes and the car slowed down, 
coming to a dead stop in a sea of 
mud. It was high tide, by the way. 

“How far to the nearest garage?” 
I yelled at some passer-by. 

Through the steady downpour of 
cold, penetrating rain, his answer 
was nt. 

“Two squares ahead, then three 
to the right,” was his reply. “Got 
a blo v-out, ain’t ya?” 

“Dirty town; filthy people,” Phil 
bark I voted “Aye” on the propo- 
sition, which was put to the meeting 


six times in the five-block drive. It 
never failed to carry unanimously. 
“How long to fix this?” I asked 


the mechanic at the garage. 

“Flave it ready to-morrow morning 
some time,” he answered. “You'll 
have to put up in town to-night, 
though.” 


“Sordid hole!” Phil sneered as we 
entered the shimmying taxi that took 
us to the hotel; the only one. 

“Only another in the world like it; 


and | think Calcutta has abolished 
that one,” said I. 

It was one of those hotels. One 
room less would have made it a 
boarding house. One more would 
have made it a barn. As it was, it 
was liard to tell at first glance which 


wing was reserved for the horses. 
lerrible dump !” commented Phil. 
“Terrible!” I echoed. 
“\iserable!” Phil thundered. 
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W.L.DOUGLAS 


$5 $6 $7 &§8 SHOES .ctwours 


W. L. Douglas shoes are actually demanded 
year after year by more people than 
any other shoe in the world 


W. L. Douglas has been making surpassing! 
BECAUSE shoes for forty-six years. This cxpertanse 
f a century in making shoes suitable for 
Men and Women in all walks of life should mean some- 
thing to you when you need shoes and are looking for 


of nearly 


the best shoe values for your money. 


shoes in style, quality, material and 
W.L. DOUGLAS workmanship are better than ever be- 


fore; only by examining them can you appreciate their 





superior qualities. 


No Matter Where You Live 
you with W. L. Douglas shoes. 
If not convenient to call at one of our 110 stores in the 
large cities, ask your shoe dealer for W.L.Douglasshoes, 
Protection against unreasonable profits is guaranteed 
by the name and price stam 
pair before the shoes leave the factory. 
stitutes. The prices are the same everywhere. 


If notfor sale in your vicinity, write for catalog. 





on the sole of every 
Refuse sub- 


FOR MEN 



































BOYS 





The last was an appraisal of our 
room. At that, I am afraid it was 
flattering. 

“Any cracked ice, gents?” asked 
the bellboy, lingering despite the per- 
functory tip bestowed on him. 

“For what?” countered Phil. 

“Well, I thought, maybe — most 
gents seems to want some cracked 
ice,” he explained with a smirk. “And 
some tall glasses,” he added. 

“Most gents have something to put 
in them, I suppose,” said I, wither- 
ingly. “But we, we are frozen nigh 
unto death, and we have none.” 

“No, and we never will have as 
long as we stay in this forsaken 
spot,” said Phil bitterly. He was 
growing more and more bitter with 
each passing minute. 

“Well, now, I don’t know,” com- 
mented the bellboy. But it developed 
that he did know. He knew full 
well, and as a result of his knowledge 
we soon had a quart of excellent 
Scotch. We had forgotten that our 
stopping-place was not far from the 
Canadian border. 

“Here’s how!” proposed Phil in 
good time. 

“To Blareville!” I responded, rais- 
ing my glass. “To Blareville, the 
garden spot of the earth.” 

“My home town!” murmured Phil, 
and his voice quavered with pride. 

(oe 


The Cure 
Mrs. Mattsy: You say you cured 
your husband of dropping ashes on 
the floor. How did you do it? 
Mrs. Roserts: I had him give 
up smoking. 








TO MERCHANTS: If no dealer in your town 
handeg WL: Oni ties tae 4.00 &. 
exclusive rights to handle 8 quic 1 j . . 
selling, quick turn-over line. 267 Spent Ot scien Sines, a seas 
“Miserable!” quoth I. Monomania. 


Y wife is crazy over paint, 

She strives the live-long day 
To daub things up the way they ain't; 

She’s funny just that way. 


She paints the stairs, she paints the 
floor, 
She paints the furniture; 
I smear my coat against the door, 
And yet I must endure. 


Her brush slides up and down our 
wall, 
No item lacks her trace ; 
The dog, the cat—and that’s not all: 
She even paints her face! 


L. A. M. 
Impasse 
ScoTsMAN (at telephone) : What's 
that, lass? Ye'll no gie me ma 


nummer till I pit in ma nickel? Na, 
na. I'll no be tricked intae 
that. I'll na pit in ma nickel till 
ye gie me ma nummer. 








“What! Dinner isn’t ready? Then 
I’m going to a restaurant.” 
“But wait just five minutes” 
“Will it be ready then?” 
“No, I'll come with you.” 
—Simplicissimus (Munich). 

















NEW friends, new pleasures, new and interest- 
ing experiences, invitations galore—dinners, 
dances, week-end parties, outings,—are some of 
the good things playing a Gibson brings into 
your life. 
are easily learned in 
e spare time without 
previous knowledge of 
Instruments music. A few weeks 
of pleasant, interest- 
ing study and you'll be able to one. And there’s 
no other joy in life quite equal to hearing music 
you make on your own instruments. 
$5 Monthly buys a Gibson. The ultimate in con- 
struction, finish, tone quality and volume. Built 
like a violin. Adjustable bridge, non-warpable 
truss rod neck. 30 other exclusive Gibson fea- 
tures. Guarantess fer life. Non-Gibson instru- 
ments exchan 
— $25 to 500 weekly selling, playing, teach- 
ng. Own a high class. exclusive business. We 
furnish stock, advertise, help sell, carry ac- 
counts. Gibsons easily sold on confidential 
credit plan. 
Send for FREE catalog, FREE music and in- 
formation about Mandolin, Mandola, 
cello, Mando-bass, Guitar, Harp-guitar, 
lin- banjo, Tenor-banjo, Cello-banjo, Guitar- 
banjo. If interested in Agency, check here.. 
Teacher?....Clip, check and mail this ad today. 
GIBSON manectin- GUITAR COMPANY 
1232 Parsons S' Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Foreign Bae: 25 Broad St.. New York City 





























Take that hat off im- 
mediately, Sir! 

Deaf and Short-sighted Luncher: Why, 

are they playing the National Anthem? 


Irate Colonel: 


No, you idiot, it’s my 
hat!!! 
—London Opinion ’Xmas ’Xtra. 


Irate Colonel: 


Where Charity Begins 


SvERN FatHeErR: I’ve never seen a 
report card like this before. Aren't 
you ashamed of yourself? 

BACKWARD Son: Frankly, Dad, I’m 
not. You promised me ten dollars if 
I'd bring home a good report, and I 
thought you'd better economize. 

—Karikaturen (Christiania) 


Explained 


“Pa, what’s the difference between 
assurance and insurance?” 

“Well, my son, the former is what 
the agent has and the latter is what he 
tries to sell you.” 

—Boston Transcript. 


Taxt Driver (dissatisfied with the 
amount of his tip): ’Ere, wot’s this? 

Fare (with great ference of mind) : 
Heads! So it is! and it over! 








—Tit-Bits. 
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Patience 


“Hello, Jurd!” saluted a young swain 
of the Possum Trot region, addressing 
another of his kind who was humped 
up on a log by the roadside. “What are 
you setting there for? Anything the 
matter ?” 

“Nope!” was the reply. “Just wait- 
ing for Miss Ducky Daddle to come 
along; that’s all. I’m going to take her 
to singing school.” 

“But, great guns, singing school don’t 
take place till to-morrow night!” 

“I know it, but when a feller’s in 
love he don’t mind waiting.” 

—Kansas City Star. 


” 


Calling the Turn 


Peter’s father had brought home 
some cloth for an overcoat, and both 
he and Mother praised it highly. Little 
Pete eyed it thoughtfully, especially on 
the inner side, which led his mother 
to ask him how he liked it. 

“T don’t care so much for the pattern 
on the inside,” said Peter. 

; ~ What are you worrying about that 
or? 

“Well, that’s the side I'll have to 
wear on the outside some day.” 

—Klods-Hans (Copenhagen). 


In a Pinch, use ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 
He-Men 


He-men you can usually recognize 
because they are always busy using 
popular brands of safety razors, smok- 
ing leading brands of tobacco, getting 
into some of the best brands of under- 
wear, eating standard brands of baked 
beans, and in general living a he-man’s 
life. They are married to women 
called housewives and their children are 
known as kiddies. They live in a place 
called Advertising Land. 

—New York Sun. 


Affluent Mendicancy 


“Of course,” remarked Mr. Grump- 
son, “we ought to extend a helping hand 
to our brother in distress, but the 
thought of handing a dime to a beggar 
who may run over me some night in 
his motor car is enough to curdle the 
milk of human kindness.” 

—Birmingham Age-Herald. 


An Easy Way to 





Remove Dandruff 

If you want plenty of thick, beautiful, | 
glossy, silky hair, do by all means get rid 
of dandruff, for it will starve your hair 


and ruin it if you don’t. 


The best way to get rid of dandruff is to 
To do this, just apply a little 
Liquid Arvon at night before retiring ; use 
enough to moisten the scalp, and rub it in 


dissolve it. 


gently with the finger tips. 
By 
dandru 


move every sign and trace of it. 


You will find, too, that all itching of the 
scalp will stop, and your hair will look and 
You can get 
Liquid Arvon at any drug store. A four- 
ounce bottle is usually all that is needed. 


feel a hundred times better. 


MADISON AVE., 43rd TO 44th STREETS 
NEW YORK 






Tea in the Palm Room 
‘Dancing 
in the Supper Room 













JOHN McE. BOWMAN, 
President 





orning, most, if not all, of your 
will be gone, and three or four 
more applications should completely re- 








Seasoned Admiration 
Mr. John Barrymore, strolling ai 
lessly through the Plaza the other af- 


ternoon, was encountered by an old 
friend. 

“Why, Jack!” exclaimed the old 
friend. “It’s been such a long time 
since I’ve seen you. How are you, 
anyway ?” 

Mr. Barrymore announced that he 
was perfectly splendid, or something to 
the same effect. 

“But look here! Aren’t you oj ning 
in ‘Hamlet’ to-night? What abou it?” 

“Well,” he remarked in a non-com- 
mittal tone, “it’s a good part.” 

—New York Morning Telegraph. 

The Art of Heckling 

At a street corner in South London 
a candidate was holding forth from the 
tail of a cart. “Now,” he said, “! will 
ask myself one simple question.” 

“Yes,” roared a voice from the 
crowd, “and a d—d silly swer 
you'll get.” —London Daily Express. 

Conversational 

Down on Bolshevik Boulevard— 
lower Fifth Avenue’s suit and cloak 
center—Isadore met Moses. 

“How's business—you’re a damn 
liar,” 1. > sai 


—St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 





The Movie Actress: I worked nincty 
days as star in this picture; I have 


had to edit it two hundred times i 
the projection room, and now I am to 
have the privilege # seeing its 





The R.L. Watkins Co., Cleveland, Ohie 


“premiére” 
—Lustige Bikceor (Berlin). 
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“Why did you shoot 
your husband?” asked 
thed udge:“Poisons is 
so uncertain,” said 
Cordelia.“NotGuilty,” 
said the dury. Read 
Ring Lardner’s amus- 


ing one act farce 


in JANUARY 


@smopolitan 


at newsstands 


‘the Christmas Dinner 





ntinued from page 24) 

Al BertTHa: Yes, it’s nice to be 
together at Christmas while we're 
all still here. I remember just as 
well that Christmas dinner we had at 
poor Flith’s. We little thought that 
before the next holidays came round, 
poor Annie wouldn’t be with us any 
more, although—it was the funniest 
thing—| always had a feeling that 
the poor child would never— 

Covsin CHartre: You don’t say 
so! Well, that’s a funny thing. 

Aunt Carrie: Lucy! No ice 
cream, remember, until you eat up 
every bit of those potatoes. 

(Little Lucy flings herself more 
vigorously about in her chair, mut- 
tering incoherently.) 

Cousin Apa: No wonder the poor 
child’s nervous, cooped up in this 
little apartment since this morning. 
My, how you New York people live 
in these stuffy little boxes I simply 
can't understand! 

Aunt Bertna: Yes, a hard, hard 
Christmas this will be for poor 
Kitty. | know they say it’s only 
whooping-cough, but Junior has 
always looked to me as if his lungs 
weren't any too strong. Well, we 
all have to ga sometime. 

Cousin CHARLIE: 
tight, that is. 

Mr. WrencH: Come on, now, 
Aunt Hertha, here’s a little— 

Mrs. Wrencn: Yes, please do, 
Aunt Bertha. 

(The revelries continue at this 
pace until darkness sets in.) 


Yes, that’s 


D. P. 
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Christmas Presents 
"LL probably give him a row of 


books 
That-he’s read, or a case of clothing 
hooks, 
Which will fold up small and be put 
away, 
And will never be found on travel- 
ing day. 


Or a shaving-set with a mirror small, 

In which he can’t see his chin at all, 

Or perhaps I'll give him a fountain 
pen, 

Or something “cute” to hang in his 
“den.” 

(Oh, “den” is a terrible thing to call 

The room that a man likes best of 
all!) 


I'd like to give him something new, 

Like a crystal flask filled with morn- 
ing dew, 

I begged of the flowers that loved 
us so 

That summer morning so long ago; 

Or I'd like to write little songs of 
mine 

In a book as green as an ivy vine, 

Little songs of things that we loved 


the best, 

Like the high-hung swaying robin’s 
nest 

We found last spring by the sleepy 
brook, 

When he held me high so that I 
could look. : 


Why is it Christmas changes him 

From a cousin of the cherubim? 

I'd like to give him a big balloon, 

All gold and round like a summer 
moon, 

But he’d never guess the reason 
why. . . 

So all I can do is sit and sigh, 

And send him a self-filled fountain 
pen, 

Or something “cute” to hang in his 
“den !” 

ms. & & 





First Heratpic Lion: How do 


you feel, old thing? 


Seconp Heratpic Lion: Right on 
the crest, old fruit! 


Sure Relief 
FOR INDIGESTION 


\ 
|) = INDIGESTION 


oO -_ 6 Beans 


a= | ; Hot water 
oS - = Sure Relief 
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Must hearts break 
for want of sunshine? 


Many courageous hearts 
and frail bodies will break 
this winter. 

Bitter cold, dull skies and 


depressing climatic condi- 





tistics prove it. 

Winter’s chill, sinister influence is 
often too much for those fighting off 
“nerves,” pulmonary troubles, overwork 
and physical depletion. 

And how appalling—when sunshine, 
warmth, blue skies and dry velvety, in- 
vigorating air are only a few hours 
away in Tucson, Arizona. 

Thousands Benefited 

Every year hundreds acquire tingling, ro- 
bust health in this wonderful man-building cli- 
mate. Thousands of revitalized, permanent 
residents of Tucson originally sought health 
here. They remain, contented, vigorous, rebuilt 
physically. 

Tucson, modern city of 25,000, lies u 
a half-mile high plateau. Schools, churches, 
clubs, good shops, excellent hotels, reasonable 
rents and countless outdoor recreations make 
living enjoyable. A modest income commands 
every pleasure and care. 

Reduced Rates 

Reduced railroad rates are effective now. 
Direct Pullman service via Rock Island or 
Southern Pacific. Tucson is only 53 hours 
from Chicago; 73 from New York. 


Send for Booklet 
“Man-Building in the Sunshine-Climate” 
will be of surpassing interest to you. It is au- 


. thoritative. It may point the way to vibrant, 


glowing health for you, your family, your 


friends. Send for it NOW. 


Sunshine~Climate Club 
ARIZONA 


TUCSON SUNSHINE-CLIMATE CLUB, 

164 Old Pueblo Bidg., Tucson, Arizona. 

Please send me your free booklet,” Man-Building in the Sunshine 
Climate.” 


NAME. 











Life’s Automat. 
CoMPARTMENTED rows 
Of years stretch far 
To Time’s horizon— 
Life’s Automat. 
Men stand before them 
Dropping their coins, 
Unequal in value; 
Yet all expect 
The same reward. 
Locks do not yield 
To wishes only. 
Who dines must drop 
The proper coin. A. H., Jr. 
MINISTER (kindly): And I sup- 
pose you want to be a pirate when 
you grow up, young man. 
Bossy (scornfully): Naw! Boot- 
legger. 








“Charles 
Hanson 
Towne 


has joined the staff of Metro- 
politan as Fiction Editor. It 
is safe to say that Mr. Towne 
has discovered more writers 
than any other man in Ameri- 
ca. He saw the merit in the 
first stories of O. Henry, 
James Branch Cabell, Justus 
Miles Forman, Gouverneur 
Morris, Henry Sydnor Har- 
rison, Baroness von Hutton, 
Zona Gale, and others too nu- 
merous to name. Last year 
he took to the famous old 
publishing house of G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons the manuscript of 
Ben Hecht’s ‘Erik Dorn’ 
which had a phenomenal! sale ; 
and he brought back from 
England Michael Sadleir’s 
novel ‘Privilege’ which was 
counted among the few distin- 
guished pieces of fiction of 
1921. 

“Mr. Towne has always 
been exceedingly friendly and 
hospitable to new writers. He 
sent F, Scott Fitzgerald to 
Metropolitan with his first 
short stories, which were of 
course immediately accepted. 
He believes that another 
younger group are just com- 
ing over the horizon, and du- 
ring 1923 it will be interesting 
to watch for his _ literary 
‘finds’. His tastes are catholic. 
He wants fiction of the highest 
grade—not mere _ outlines 
written always with a com- 
mercial eye on the screen. 
Young authors seeking recog- 
nition could not do better than 
to send their work to Mr. 
Towne, who will encourage 
them, advise them, and hope 
to buy their manuscripts.” 
Don Marouts, in the New 
York Tribune. 


Metropolitan 
H. J. Whigham Publisher 
432 Fourth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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(“THE SILENT DRAMA /) 
#, Recent Developments 6] 


S 








(The regular Silent Drama department 
will be found on page 26) 

Tess of the Storm Country. United 
Artists —Mary Pickford resurrects an 
old favorite and presents it in modern 
garb. Somehow or other, it doesn’t 
quite pan out. 

The Pride of Palomar. Paramount. 
—Get down the old musket, Uncle 
Ned, and keep your powder dry; Mr. 
Hearst says that the Japs are coming. 
If you don’t find any Japs to shoot at, 


Mr. Hearst wouldn’t be such a bad 
target himself. 
Brothers Under the Skin. Gold- 


wyn.—A comedy-drama which cham- 
pions the cause of oppressed husbands. 
Excellently acted and generally amus- 


ing. 

Ebb Tide. Paramount. — Robert 
Louis Stevenson’s story of deviltry in 
the South Seas provides the dim back- 
ground for a mediocre melodrama. 
However, George Fawcett and Ray- 
mond Hatton atone for a lot. 

Robin Hood. United 
Laurette Taylor describes this as “a 
/ moving tapestry,” which is about as 
[close to the correct phraseology as any- 
one can get. 

The Young Rajah. Paramount.— 
A fine actor and a fine story are com- 
bined to make one of the stupidest pic- 
tures in years. 

Trifling Women. Metro—Rex In- 
gram’s directorial skill is more evident 
than ever in this weird tale of a woman 
who loved not wisely but too darned 
fomiscuously. 

One Exciting Night. United Art- 
fists —Although Babylon, the Civil War 
AY and the French Revolution. are entirely 
WAignored in this film, it is actually one 
the most entertaining that Mr. Grif- 
1 has ever produced. 

—Oliver Twist. First National.— 
Presenting the extraordinary spectacle 
of a great dramatic artist who has 
yeached the apex of his career at the 
ese of seven. Jackie Coogan could re- 
tire to-day, secure in the knowledge 
‘that he has touched the heights. 

For Review Next Week. — “Out- 
cast_and “A Daughter of Luxury.” 


Artists.—- 


TN 
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“Just a minute! I have forgotten 





my perfume. 





—Le Journal Amusant (Paris). 









CAREY PRINTING ©O., BETHLEHEM, PA. 












| A ee 
spirin 

Say “Bayer” and Insist! 

LA 











Unless you see the name “Royer” op 
package or on tablets you are not get- 
ting the genuine Bayer product prescribed 





by physicians over twenty-two years and 
| proved safe by millions for 
Colds Headach: 
Toothache Lumbago 
Earache Rheumatism 
Neuralgia Pain, Pain 
accept “Bayer Tablets of Aspirin’ 
only. Each unbroken package contains 
proper directions. Handy boxes of twelve 


tablets cost few cents. Druggists also 
sell bottles of 24 and 100. Aspirin is the 
trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of 
Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid. 





Books Received 


Once on a Time, by A. A. Milne (/’utnam). 

Love Conquers All, by Robert C. nchley 
(Holt). 

Buried Cities, by Jennie Hall (Macmillan). 

The Crock of Gold, by James Steph (Mace- 
millan). 

From Printer to President (Story of Warren 
Harding), by Sherman A. Cur (Dor- 
rance). 

Light Interviews with Shades, by Robert 
Webster Jones (Dorrance). ; 

The Adventures of Maya the Bee, by Walde- 


mar Bonsels (Seltzer). 


Fantasia of the Unconscious, by D. H. Law: 
rence (Seltzer). 

England, My England, by D. H. Lawrence 
(Seltzer). ; ; 
Euclid’s Outline of Sex, by Wilbur P. Bird- 

wood (Holt). 

uest, by Helen Hull (Macmillan) 

he Optimist, by E. M. Delafield (Mae- 
millan). 
The Golden Treasury, by Francis Pal 


(Macmillan). 


grave 
Portfolio, 


A _Homesteader’s by Alice Day 


Pratt (Macmillan). 

Roland Whately, by Alec Waugh (Mac 
millan). 

Right Royal, by John Maséfield (M Ilan). 

Timothy Tubby’s Journal. Introd: n by 
Theresa Tubby (Doran). 

Lilian, by Arnold Bennett (Doran 

An Attic Dreamer, by Michael Monahan 
(Mitchell Kennerley). E 

Speaking of the Turks, by Zia Bey (Dut- 
field). 

The Balance Shect of Sovictism, by Woris L 
Brasol (Duffield). 

The House that Died, by Henry Bordeaux 
(Duffield). 

Star (The Story of an Indian Pony), by 
Forrestine C. Hooker (Doubleday, Page). 

The White Heart of Mojave, by Edna Brush 
Perkins (Boni & Liveright). 

Polaris, by Ernest Harold Baynes (Mac 
millan). . 

Granite and Alabaster, by Raymond Holden 
(Macmillan). 


Swann’s Way, by Marcel Proust (Holt). 

Writing as a Business, by Robert Cortes 
Holliday and Alexander Van Rensselaer 
(Doran). 

The Bookman Anthology of Verse, Edited by 
John Farrar (Doran). dé 

Valiant Dust, by Katharine Fullerton Gero 
(Scribner). 
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a are cordially invited 
to attend 


Lif e’s 


ae : 
JSartieth Gintitene uy Panty 
‘ 





im your own home 
on SRursday, January the Sounth, 14923 
lo be followed by nine 
encores al weekly intewals. 


a ? ° ° 
Ciustesion charge fox entire seued | 
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Cus Qa flar 





- ° ; 
Ghe favor of Ontextainment 
: Ds | 
a reply td by the Gibson 
Fr , 
requested hife GU uards 
—_ - — a on = —_ 








accepts with pleasure the kind invitation of LIFE for 

M ........----------- silat aiarmiceac nt aint aban Thursday the Fourth of January and nine weekly 
encores, and encloses one dollar ($1.20 in Canada, 
$1.40 abroad). 


LIFE, 598 Madison Avenue, New York City 
One Year, $5.00 (Canadian, $5.80; Foreign, $6.60) 
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